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For the Herald and Journal. 


LETTER FROM PROVIDENCE DISTRICT. 


Methodism in New England, especially on the Provi- 
dence District—Its Success—Kevivals—-Little Compton 
—Fall River—Other Places—Conversions—Fiscal Im- 
provement. 

The great moral problem is being solved more 
and more by the development of ages. Metho- 
dism in its doctrine and discipline as an experi- 
ment has ceased to exist; but Methodism as a 
fact, as a system of evangelical truth, is general- 
ly admitted. Itis generally admitted because 
it has been faithfully tested. As a system of 
evangelical truth it has been faithfully tested by 


the deep depravity of the human heart, by the! 


numerous systems of error and fanaticism that 
have prevailed in the world, by the violent pre- 
judices and deep-rooted hostility of multitudes 
who profess the Christian name. It has been 
faithfully tested by the glorious revolutions 
effected in the moral world by its power. It 
has completely revolutionised the ministrations 
of the pulpit, cast a vital energy into the hearts 
of Christian people, saved multitudes from their 
sins, and peopled heaven with vast armies of re- 
dvemed saints. 

As a system of evangelical truth Methodism 
is aggressive. 
first introduced into New England. At that 
period the churches were ina sound sleep. The 
glorious revival associated with the labors of 
Edwards and Tennent had passed away. The 
bitter strife and contention that followed, shak- 
ing the Congregational Churches to their foun- 
dation, had mostly subsided. A general slumber 
had fallen upon them like the night of death. 





It is but a few years since it was | 





At this crisis, Methodism, fitted in a peculiar 
manner by the hand of God, was introduced. | 
lt came not, however, like the mighty avalanche 


it in one common ruin, but like the gentle 
shower, giving moisture and vitality to the dry 
and barren earth. Since that time Methodiam | 
has carried on an aggressive warfare against the | 
strong holds of sin and Satan, against the hy- | 


° ° . | 
pocrisy and wickedness of those who trust in| 


the form of religion, against the miserable essay | 
reading which had charaterised the New England | 
pulpit, against the unity of Church and State, | 


lof God? 
from the Alps, sweeping and burying all before | 
little worth. 


tion of the people. Iam aware that some do 
not see itin this light. They appear to think 
that the church must plod along at the present 
time just as in former days; but instead of do- 
ing this, she should take and hold the position 
assigned her by the God of providence and 
grace. Let this be the case, and the future will 
witness triumphs as much beyond the faith of 
the present church, as the present success is in 
advance of the most sanguine expectation of the 
fathers. As we cannot comprehend the infinite 
love of Christ, neither can we measure the great 
things God designs to effect through the jnstru- 
mentality of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She is now casting her net-work over the entire 
land, and with the blessing of “Almighty God 
must succeed in accomplishing a moral revolu- 
tion unparalleled in the history of our race. 
While we refer to the unity of Methodist 


| people, the strong preference they give to their 


peculiar system both of doctrine and govern- 
ment, and to the glorious fact that God is in her 
midst, giving power and success to her ministry, 
we cannot but view with satisfaction the efforts 


being made by the church to give that ministry 
}a more just and honorable support. 
| years past a gradual improvement has taken 


For many 


place in this respect, and if there is one man to 
whom the church is indebted for this improve- 
ment in all New England, that man is Rev. B. 


Otheman. But is there not still room for im- 
provement? Are all our ministers honorably 
|supported? To say nothing in reference to 


other districts and Conferences, Are we, my 
brethren on the Providence District, doing all 
we’ can to meet our preachers’ estimate for the 
present year. Until we do this, can we expect 
either the approval of our conciences or the favor 
Can we expect prosperity while with- 
holding that which justly belongs to another? 
If our religion does not make us honest it is of 
Talk not of hard times, the ability 
of the church, the talents of the preacher, until 
every effort has ben made for his support. 
Thank God, most of you not only feel the im- 
portance of this, but are actually doing it. 
‘ew, I trust, if any of the preachers from the 
Providence District, will go up to the Conference 
without receiving their full estimate. But in 


in a word, against everything that exalted itself order for this, let each one do to the extent of 


above the honor and glory of Jesus Christ. | 


In this aggressive warfare, Methodism as a 
system of evangelical truth, as Christianity in 
earnest, has succeeded. How tremendous and | 
yet how glorious the revolution effected. Look | 
over the cities and villages of happy New Eng- | 
land, and where once hung the dark pall of} 
death, the decrees of John Calvin, now waves 
in triumph the glorious banner of free salvation 
through faith in the blood of Christ, the motto} 
of John and Charles Wesley. Look at the vast | 
numbers that have been converted from the error | 
of their ways, the unity and order every where | 
prevalent in the churches, the deep piety and | 
unyielding attachment tothe system. Look at} 
numerous well regulated Sabbath Schools, giv- | 
ing instruction to thousands and thousands of | 
the children and youth of our land, to the nu- | 
merous Academies, the Wesleyan University, | 
the Biblical Institute, all supported, not by the| 
patronage of the State, but by the genuine liber- | 
ality of the people. Who, with these facts be- | 
fore their eyes can doubt the present success or | 
ultimate triumph of the Methodist church ? 

Episcopal Methodism has accomplished more | 
the last twelve months of its history than in any | 
other equal period of time since its introduction | 
into New fingland. Not that any new princi- | 
ples have been introduced, or any new mode o 
operation adopted, but the effects of the general 
system have been more apparent, striking and | 
glorious. As inthe starry heavens, the magni- | 
tude and distance of a planet may be determined | 


| 


the general system, so with Methodism in the | 
moral world. It has effected a change in the | 
moral aspect of the most prominent religious | 
bodies of the land, it has created new and| 
stronger tendencies to the pure and spiritual | 
worship of Almighty God, it has changed the | 
mode of attack in the controversies carried on| 


from time to time by theological warriors, it has | 


moved and changed the great mass of mind from | 
a lower to a higher state of evangelical knowl- |! 
edge and purity. And these effects have been | 
more apparent and 


glorious within the last; 
twelve months of its history. 


The present position of the Methodist Episco- | 
pal Church is exceedingly favorable. God is} 
emphatically in her midst. Within a few) 
months past hunderds have been converted. | 
Especially has this been the case on the Provi- | 
dence District, Providence Conference. More} 
than one half of the appointments have been 
blessed to a greater or less extent with the con- | 
version of souls. In some instances revivals | 
have occurred unparalleled in the history of the | 
place. ‘This has been the case at Little Comp- | 
ton, where at least one eighth of the adult popu- | 
lution have been savingly wrought upon by the | 
Holy Ghost. This interesting work commenced 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in connec- 
tion with their third Quarterly meeting for the 
year, and continued exclusively confined to that 
church for a considerable time. Afterward it 
broke out among the Congregationlists, but not 
until the community were deeply impressed and 
many of them truly converted through the evan- 
gelical labors of Methodist ministers. Justice 
demands that this fact be made public, as a 
number of notices of this revival have appeared, 
leaving the impression that the Congregational 
church and minister were the grand instruments 
of the work. This also has been the case at 
Fall River. For the last three or four months 
meetings have been held almost every evening. 
Sinners in great numbers have pressed to the 
altar. Penitents have passed rapidly from 
death unto life and from the power of Satan 
unto God. Full two hundred have been con- 
verted, and still the work is progressing in 
power. Likewise at Providence, North Reho- 
both, Phenix, Millville, North Dighton, Woon- 
socket, North Fairhaven, and New Bedford, Elm 
Street, goodly numbers have been converted and 
gathered into the church of Christ. At Taun- 
ton, after along and terrible conflict, the work 
has commenced, and is advancing to the glory of 
Almighty God. Full seven hundred have been 
converted on the district the past year. 

This is surely a great and glorious dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, but not more so than 
every Methodist minister and church in the land 
may expect. To secure the salvation of the 
people all that is necessary is to keep the great 
Methodist system in vigorous motion. Let our 
beloved superintendents continue in the faithful 
discharge of the high and sacred duties of their 
office. Let our Presiding Elders fully understand 
and faithfully execute every part of their work. 
Let the ministers of Christ enter into the spirit 
and labor of their solemn calling. Let the lead- 
ers and stewards be men of God. In a word, 
let the whole body unite in working the system, 
and under God it will soon work out the salva- 





and affection. 


ae ‘Life Insurance policy,’ 
by the effect it produces on other planets, or on! 14+ Mutual Life Insurance 





their ability, and do it now. T. E. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


METHODISM IN THE N. H. CONFERENCE. 

State of the Church—New Churches—Pastoral Visit— 
Sources of Prosperity—Support of the Ministry—Im- 
proving Ministry—Presiding Elders—Literary Insti- 
tutions. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has occa- 


sion for gratitude, in her growing prosperity 


within the bounds of this Conference. There 


has been a marked change in its standing and 


relative influence during the last five years. 
Though few “ great revivals’ have been report- 
ed among us in this time, a progressive and en- 
couraging work of grace more than formerly has 
been enjoyed. At the same time the cause of 
missions, Sabbath Schools and education has 


advanced. New and beautiful churches have 


been completed and dedicated since our last 


Conference, in Pembroke, Raymond and Law- 
'rence, where we have young and energetic and 


flourishing societies. 

Interesting revivals have been in progress 
during the fall and winter, in Landaff, Sand- 
wich, Plymouth, Goffstown, Raymond, Man- 
chester and other places. In Manchester, the 
friends of the pastor of lm Street Church re- 
cently assembled, three or four hundreds in 
number, to give him demonstration of respect 
More than one hundred dollars 
sufficiently attested it. Included in which was a 
> in the “ Connecti- 
Company ;” a 
thoughtful and worthy example, in our church, 
where a worn-out or deceased minister's family 
is not always provided for by large salaries. 

But to some of the manifest causes of the 
growth of Methodism in New Hampshire. 

The churches, I judge, are taking higher, and 


;more honorable ground in the support of their 
ministers. 


What minister ever was or ever can 
be efficient, with an incompetent support? In 
the nature of things it cannot be. ‘The anxiety, 
desponding spirits, other occupations, limited 
libraries and broken ambition of a meagerly sup- 
ported minister, with a small and penurious peo- 
pie, are enough to paralyze the mightiest ener- 
gies which ever adorned the church. God has 
forbidden this treatment of his laborers. God 
approves and prospers his people in proportion 
as they love and appreciate his word. Hence 
the covetous and sordid need never look for 


| spiritual prosperity. 


The ministry of this Conference is putting 


forth new and uncommon efforts for improvement 


and elevation. Much hard and systematic study 
is carried on, especiaily by the younger portion 
of this Conference. * District meetings,” ** Min- 
isterial Associations” for theological, literary 
and mutual improvement are eagerly sought, as 
means to a higher and more useful position. 
Hence they are, with few exceptions, a growing 
ministry, in knowledge and usefulness. The 
sprinkling of theological training, which for 
several years was carried on in the Newbury 
Seminary, unostentatiously, has already pro- 
duced much good fruit in our ministry in ‘this 
Conference. Many of our young men now in 
the field with us were there to enjoy those hum- 
ble facilities. A new tone and direction among 
us was given to ministerial studies and im- 
provement in those incipient measures. 

The Presiding Elders of this Conference are 
three faithful, laborious and popular men; men 
who know, love and accomplish their work. 
They are not farmers, pedlars or speculators, 
that I know of. But they feel the care of the 
churches, in their spiritual, financial and benev- 
olent interests. They are men too, who love 
their books and labor to encourage their breth- 
ren in their literary and theological attainments. 
The people consequently are becoming better in- 
formed and better read. I am glad to see that 
our Conference has done more toward meeting 
its proportion of new subscribers to your Her- 
ald, than any other. The Herald will improve 
Methodism wherever it goes. We shall be the 
gainers if up here among our granite hills and 
roaring streams, we outstrip the sea-ports and 
big cities in circulating the Herald! mark that! 
I find it almost an invariable rule, those are the 
best members of our church who read Zion’s 
Herald; the last to be thrown off the track by 
**some new and strange thing.” 

I must not fail to say, our Biblical Institute 
is already wielding in this State,a strong and 
happy influence for our church. In our capital 
it has given Methodism a new impulse. The 
standing of the Faculty and the gentlemanly 
and Christian deportment of the students, are 
proverbial. This desirable influence is by no 
means limited to Concord; the professors and 
students are often—some of them regularly— 





preaching in the regions round about, to the 


delight and edification of thousands, and their 
circuit will continually extend. Aside from the 
well known popularity of the Professors, many 
of the students are not only highly experimen- 
tal and practical, but popular speakers—every- 
where sought for. From the Institute, access is 
easy and rapid to the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, in which are many small and young so- 
cieties, where their services are needed and 


that we seriously question whether its publica- 
tion will ultimately prove of advantage to the 
church or the world. It may be only a matter 
of taste, but to our minds, the manner in which 
Mr. Caughey and his labors are frequently spo- 
ken of by the editors, is highly unbecoming. 
We are told in the preface, that Mr. Caughey 
cordially approves of the issue of the work, but 
if he is the humble, pious man we suppose him 


highly useful. This isa field which promises 
much, if these young brethren are faithful in it. 
This exercise of their gifts will be exceedingly 
profitable to them also, though their frequent 
calls to leave the Institute are of more doubtful 
utility. Brethren should not urge such calls. 
The Methodists of New Hampshire are getting 


ready forthwith to endow this infant ‘* School of 


the Prophets.” 

Our young and prosperous seminary at North- 
field is also doing much for our church in this 
State. The school is well sustained and popu- 
lar. Our Principal is extensively and favorably 
known through the State. His present position 
is one of responsibility and extensive usefulness. 
Let not the Methodist parents of New Hamp- 
shire forget the superior advantages, literary 
and moral, for their childrenin that school, over 
any other in the State. The safety of your, chil- 
dren, in the midst of pollution and error, 
through their school days, cannot be made too 
prominent an object with you who love your 
offspring or your God. 

Finally, in view of all Heaven has done and is 
doing for us in this Conference, we should 
“* thank God and take courage.” 

OBSERVER. 

New Hampshire, March 6. 





MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


BY JUDGE M'LEAN. 


The man who aspires to eminence, must con- 
sider his work only begun when he leaves col- 
lege. He has laid a foundation for a structure, 
which it will require his whole life to complete. 
But if he rest upon his college course, in a few 
years he will forget almost all that is valuable 
which he has learned. To avoid this, he must 
constantly add to his stock of information. But 
the man who cannot claim these advantages, is 
often more studious in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, from a consciousness of his deficiency. 
And this applies especially to the itinerant 
members of the Methodist church. They are 
in the daily practice of preaching to a different 


congregation, which requires the exercise of|newed souls were being added to the Wesleyan | 
their talents, and urges them to the attainment | communion, it may be we say that while this was | 
Facts will show how much|transpiring, the holy and intelligent ministers | 
many of. these men, in vigorous eloquence and of that church, such men as Newton and Bun- | 
power, surpass those who have passed through | ting iat 
Every man must make himself; the, their coasts; but if it was so, we have here, truly | 
enough, an extraordinary passage in the history | 
Perhaps, as we have not all) 
Indeed, | the facts in the case, it may be prudent for us| 
That we| 
may not be supposed to be hypercritical in our | 


of knowledge. 


college. 
college cannot do this for him. Some who had 
very few advantages in early life, may be most 
emphatically said to be great men. 
every man who becomes eminent, must be, in a 
substantial sense, a self-made man. 

Bishop M’Kendree was not a classical scholar; 
and yet there has not appeared in the Methodist 
connection a finer model as a preacher. He 
was eloquent, in the true sense of the term. 
Few men ever filled the pulpit with greater 
dignity and usefulness; and the beautiful sim- 
plicity of his sermons was, perhaps, unequalled 
in our country. 

Ciassical learning is of great valuc, and should 


who aims at a professional life. 
ing does not qualify an individual for the high 
duties of the pulpit or the bar. There must be 
a deeper knowledge, which can only be attained 
by much reading and mature reflection. An 
individual who is brought in contact with men, 
and whose aim it is to influence them, must be- 
come acquainted with the sympathies of human 
nature. And he must himself possess those 
sympathies in a high degree, or his efforts will 
be in vain. How often have we seen men in 
the pulpit, with great zeal, and in a vociferous 








est,’ as it ie * Mr. Canghey in earnest.’ 
said at the outset, Mr. Caughey is a unique 
: : Spare 8 get: | character. 
be acquired, if practicable, by every individual | therefore the exponent of the man, and his own | 
But this learn-| methods, and not of any particular system or 
form of Christianity. 

“The motto of the title-page, we think, to| 
say nothing more, is in bad taste. 
‘knee work!’ 
outlandish phrase, means prayer—fervent, believ- 
ing prayer. 
work,’ what Christian ever did more of it than 
the worshippers of the heathen gods? 
very phrase is calculated to excite ludicrous 
emotions, and bring the thinginto ridicnle. We 


to be, he can have no relish for the flattering 


commendations of himself which the book con- 
tains. We may be old fashioned, and antiqua- 
ted in our notions, but we are of the opinion 


that it issoon enough to trumpet the praises of 


good men, when they “have passed through 
death triumphant home.” There are some 
Methodists in New England who have occasion 
to remember the autobiography of a “ poor 
stranger from the green Isle of Erin,” who, 


“‘ wafted in the adverse winds of fickle fortune,” 


came.to “lay his tribute at Columbia's feet.” 
But the work is obnoxious to objections of a 
more serious character. The importance which 
it attaches to special calls and wonderful im- 
pressions must, we fear, be productive of evil. 
We have here just the material out of which the 
fires of fanaticism are kindled in weak and im- 
pulsive minds. And the matter is made far 
worse, by the uncharitable insinuations, in which 
the editors indulge, with reference to those who 
have not full faith in their marvels. The book 
will tend, too, we think, to foster a love for ex- 
traordinary and exciting efforts in the church, 
and as a consequence detract from a healthy and 
permanent interest in the means of grace. 
is admirably calculated to ‘* magnify the office ” 
and work of those revivalists who prefer to la- 
bor for three or four months in the year in large, 
popular appointments, rather than take their 
place side by side with their brethren in the 
ministry, and endure with them the heat and 
burden of the day. I have asked the opinions 
of numbers of our aged and experienced fathers 
in the Gospel, and I have not yet foundone who 


judges that Methodism has on the whole been | 
advantaged by the labors of these ministers who | 
have been too erratic to move in their orbit, or 


labor according tothe economy of our church. 
Very large deductions from apparent successes, 
must always be made, to meet after reactions 
and church divisions which are almost sure to 
come. It may be, as brother Coggshall suggests, 
that while brother Caughey was only intent on 
doing the work of an evangelist, and while as 
the fruit of his labors tens of thousands of re- 


ting, were only intent on sending him out of 


of Methodism. 
to suspend our judgment for a time. 


remarks, we append a part of Dr. Peck’s re- 
view, to every word of which we yield our hearty 
assent. 

EK. T. 


‘“‘ The title appears to us faulty in another par- 
ticular. It isnot so much ‘ Methodism in Earn- 
As we 


The book is like its author. 


We suppose the author, by this 


Why not say so? As to ‘knee 


The 





It} 














It is} 


What is | 


have no fondness for any of this clap-trap, and | 
we hope it may find little favor with our preach- 
ers and people. 

““The. remarks of the compiler and editor of 
this book, we think often open tocriticism. We 
should have been better pleased if our brethren, 


manner, speak for hours without producing any 
other effect than weariness on their hearers! 
Such speakers, however zealous, are strangers to 
those gushing emotions of the heart which, with 
an electric effect, are imparted to the auditory. 


Without these, no man can be eloquent. He | who have given the sanction of their names to so 
may be instructive; he may string his sentences many of Mr. Caughey’s singular letters, had 
together, and embody all the figures of rhetoric, | heen contented with leaving them without com- 
but he can never reach and overcome the citadel | mentary, and especially had not seemed to con- 
of the heart. And unless he can do this, he can| demn those who might not fall in with the spirit 
never become a successful instrument of reform.| of the book. 

Mr. Collins possessed these sympathies in an! estly doubt the utility of the publication.” 
eminent degree. And this, aided by the spirit 
of his Master, which he possessed, made him a 
most efficient minister of the Gospel. He was 
not fond of controversy, and seldom engaged in 
it. He overcame his opponents by love more 
than by controverting their views. But, occa- 
sionally, in the course of his sermons, he would | received. You will accept my thanks for your 
touch doctrinal points with so much forbearance explanation, though it does not remove the em- 
and charity, and yet with so much force, that) harrassment. You “‘ beg leave respectfully to 
he seldom failed to make a lasting impression | suggest whether it would not be well for me to 
upon his hearers. No one could turn aside from | see the true point before I attempt a correction.” 
an argument, even against his own preposses-| Your suggestion is good, and I duly appreciate 
sions, and cdnvictions which, though pointed,|j:, Jt was as you suggest, to compare the 
was full of love and mingled with tears. ine i child of a former generation” with “the 


ground was thus prepared, while the seed was’ spruce gentleman talker of 1849." Or as ex- 
being sown. How few learn this great and Chris-| plained by yourself, “to trace the progress of 
tian duty of a minister! No one was ever con-| our own church papers.” As you name no 
vinced of error, or reformed by the use of unchari-| other papers than the Herald of 1826 and that 
table epithets, or by an attempt to make his prin-| of 1849, the comparison must be between them. 
ciples and arguments appear ridiculous. There is|] admit that the ‘full grown Herald” is larger 
a feeling in every man which is hostile to this | 











For the Herald and Journal. 


THE OLD HERALD. 


Mr. M T . Srr:—Yours inserted 
in the Herald and Journal of March 6, is duly 











Upon the whole, we most hon-| 





course, and which will, effectually resist it. It is 
unbecoming in any Christian minister, to have no 
higher aims than to confound his adversary. 
He should desire to convince him of his errors, 
and establish in his mind the principles of truth. 
This will save him from error, and, probably, 
from ruin. Here is a noble motive, which a 
Christian minister my well cherish. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


“METHODISM IN EARNEST.” 


Mr. Epiror:—The Herald for the present 
week contains a notice of a work recently pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘* Methodism in Earn- 
est,” &&c., &c., and as I have read the work 
with some attention, perhaps you will allow me 
to ‘*show mine opinion.” Bro. Coggshall is 
lavish in his praise of it, but we are compelled 
to regard his encomiums as quite misplaced. It 
is out of the ordinary course, I am aware, to 
offer through a Methodist paper, any criticisms 
upon a work compiled or written by Methodists. 
The rule seems to be, either puff such works, or 
remain mum. And to such an extent has for- 
bearance toward books put in circulation by a 
certain agency been extended, that you may find 
in almost any Methodist family, one or more of 
these works, the almost sole merit of which con- 
sists in the fact that they ‘‘ have put money into 
the purse” of those by whom they were writ- 
ten or published. We would not assert that 
“* Methodism in Earnest ” belongs to this class, 
but it contains so much that is exceptionable, 





in stature every way than the “ child of a former 
generation.” That he has a finer dress, and a 
fairer complexion than that ‘old, and shrivel- 
led, and woe-begone’”’ Herald, that had been 
sleeping in the dust for nearly a quarter of a 
century, I shall not deny. And that he should 
possess and exhibit mental and physical pow- 
ers equal to his superior advantages, should 
be conceded by all. Now all I ask is, that the 
Herald of 1826 may have the privilege of speak- 
ing for himself without limitation or restraint, 
and then let the religious community judge for 
themselves of his comparative merits. 

You say, your “ allusion was to our own mis- 
sionary operations—you have written four arti- 
cles on the Heralds and their editors, publishers, 
and offices, &&c. But have you alluded to any 
‘“‘ missionary or revival operations,” but those 
noticed in the old Herald? The revival at 
Springfield, Mass., you passed over by merely 
naming it, without any remarks. The one at 
Homer you condemned as a Baptist revival be- 
cause the subjects went into the water. And 
the third revival, which was in Luzerne County, 
Penn., where about 300 souls were the subjects 
of redeeming grace, who mostly joined the Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and Methodist churches, you 
did not so much as even allude to. Whether 
those who joined * our own church” were worth 
alluding to, is not for me to say. 

That you should have had no allusion to the 
missionary and revival operations of the “* Eng- 
lish Methodists,” I am heartily sorry. Solomon 
says, “ As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is 
good news from a far country.”” I believe it is 





the custom of editors to copy from other period- 
icals, by giving credit for the article to the paper 
from which the article is selected. It was veri- 
ly so in the youthful days of the Herald. The 
English Methodists are the parent stock, and 
we are their offspring. I should esteem it my 
privilege to sit at their feet and receive instruc- 
tion at any time. We are on the most friendly 
terms, and exchange delegates from time to 
time, whom we receive with the greatest cordi- 
ality, and introduce them to the highest circles 
of society, not excepting the President him- 
self. 

You say your “allusion was to our own mis- 
sionary and revival operations, and not to that 
of the English Methodists, from whose Maga- 
zine those long notices were taken which that 
old Herald contained.” Now, my good sir, the 
truth is, the editor of the old Herald did not 
give us his authority for the first missionary ar- 
ticle. “THe Second was taken from the Lond. 
Miss. Chron., Jan. 1826. The third was taken 
from the Western Recorder, published in West- 
ern New York, written by Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
ell, who were citizens of our own country, if not 
members of our own church. The fourth was 
taken from the Wesleyan Journal, a Southern 
paper. 

The first article of the revival intelligence is 
dated at Springfield, Mass., the second at Ho- 
mer; the third is from the Religious Intelligen- 
cer, New Haven—the fourth is from the Mari- 


ners’ Magazine; but where this last is printed | 


I am not abie to state. 


The most amusing of all is, that you should | 


call these ** long notices,” four of which, includ- 
ing my introductory and concluding remarks, 


contained only 168 lines, or thirteen lines more | 


than one column in the Herald. When you 
have written four articles, the shortest of which 
contains 134 lines, and the longest 330 ; amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 808 lines, averaging 202 
lines to each article; being 34 lines above my 
article containing four missionary notices. 

Will you please to favor me with your proper 
name. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
Sotomon Sras. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


There are so many changes, and so much 
trouble connected with choir singing, if there 
were no other reasons, that I believe most soci- 
eties would gladly adopt congregational singing, 
if they only saw a prospect of succeeding. 

But notwithstanding for a century, nearly all 
our societies in England have had what amounts 
to the same as congregational singing, as well 
as the entire South and West of our own land, 
yet here in New England we have been taught, 
till most believe it, that we must have choir 
singing, or none. And all this too, with the 
fact staring us in the face, that in our social 
meetings, the singing for spirituality and effect, 


throws that of the choir entirely into the shade. f 


Indeed, it would ruin the meeting to have the 
choir and organ perform their part. This shows 
us how much the Sabbath service is injured 
from the same source. 

For the encouragement of those who would 
be glad to adopt congregational singing, which 
alone accords with the simplicity and spirituali- 
ty of Methodism, I would state that eighteen 
months’ experience of the Power Street M. E. 
Church, Providence, has demonstrated the fact, 
that congregational singing can flourish as well 
in New England as in less favored parts of the 
world. Very soon after dismissing the choir a 
cloud of mercy gathered over our beloved Zion, 
and froin that hour to the present blessings have 
descended in one continued shower. Scores 
upon scores give evidence of having been sound- 
ly converted. The congregation has been stead- 
ily increasing, and our prosperity kept pace 
with our efforts to worship God in the beauty of 
holiness. So great is the attachment of our 
congregation to this kind of singing, that | 
know not of ten that would go back to that of a 
choir. 

I fear there is a radical error in the commu- 
nity in respect to singing as connected with the 
devotions of the sanctuary. Preaching is not 
worship, but singing and praying is. It is just 
as wrong to sing without feeling, deep emotion, 
as it would be to use words in prayer, without 
any heart accompanying. And yet how few 
look at it in this light. Should we not have 
our sense of propriety outraged to see a man 
kneel down to pray, when we knew, and he him- 
self was ready to confess, there was no heart, no 
soul in the prayer? Hear him say, that he only 
prayed for the edification of others. And yet is 
it not true, that many in our choirs are singing 
for the edification of others, having no heart in 
it themselves? ‘There can be melody and a har- 
mony of sweet sounds without this heart work, 
but that is all—there is no worship in it. There 
can be melody and harmony, just the same as 
an excellent form of words can be arranged in 
prayer, so as to transgress no rules of grammar 
or rhetoric, and yet if the heart is wanting, 
there has been no praying, nothing but solemn 
mockery. So in regard to singing, if it is not 
done in the spirit, in the ear of God it is only 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbol. Un- 
less Christ’s spirit dwell in us and prompt our 
music, it will be as discordant in his ear as a 
raven’s croak. [t was this heavenly spirit which 
gave to David's harp its sweetest tone, as it 
awoke the sleeping echoes among the Bethle- 
hem hills. 

Singing is as sacred an act as praying, and I 
should as soon dare to kneel down and offer up 
a prayer to be heard by others, without any 
heart of my own in it, as I should dare to sing 
without the same. And here we would noticea 
very common error, calling this or that good 
singing, without any reference to its spirituality. 
It may have been perfect so far as the mechani- 
cal execution was concerned, but after all, was 
it what it professed to be, spiritual worship of 
the most high God? If it was an entire failure 
in this respect, why award it a word of praise? 
You might with equal consistency commend a 
prayer, because the words were arranged ora- 
torically, in rounded periods—a prayer in which 
there was no soul, and which, instead of being 
borne to the third heavens on the wings of faith 
and love, opening some kind window to let a 
grateful shower of blessings on the people, 
scarcely reached the roof of the building where 
it was offered. Now what pious person does 
not know that everything about prayer in re- 
spect to grammar, rhetoric or logic, is as the 
light dust of the balance in comparison with 
having the heart enlisted. Let us never forget, 
that any amount of scientific skill in respect to 
singing, cannot be a substitute for heart work. 
Science is not worship, and it becomes offensive 
when it begins to assume that place in the house 
of God. It should ever be the servant, the 
handmaid of devotion, introducing that style of 
music best adapted to the words and the occa- 
sion, preventing those discordant sounds which 











ea 


are offensive to correct taste, and, disqualify 
many worshipers from the exercise of true devo- 
tional feelings. Is it not true, that in many 
parts of New England the choir is to the con- 
gregation what a military band is to a regiment, 
or in the relation the musicians of a theatre sus- 
tain to the actors? They are to amuse and 
keep the audience quiet during the changing of 
Also, that many of our churches 
are no better than divine opera houses, so far ag 
the singing is concerned. That being a regular 
musica! entertainment, the congregation give it 
the same attention they would a theatrical play, 
the idea of worshiping God not entering their 
minds. Many arrange themselves in some easy, 
careless position, without books, playing the 
complete critic, marking how different parts 
keep time, or if any one voice can be heard 
above..the rest, Others may have bvoks, 
but they are watching to see whether the music 
corresponds with the words, the sentiment. 
And all this while the choir may not have had a 
thought about worshiping God spiritually, their 
only object is to acquit themselves scientifical- 
ly. And if the tunes have have been perform- 
ed accurately, with true artistical skill, they 
have acquired glory enough for oneday. Now, 
though we hear much said against corporeal pun- 
ishment, yet I doubt not, if our Saviour was on 
the earth he would make a “scourge of small 
cords” and drive out first choir, and then the 
congregation, for making his Father's house a 
place of merchandise; a great public theatre, 
where they should have their taste for sweet 
sounds gratified, without any regard to that 
spirituak worship, to offer which they have os- 
tensibly assembled. 
[To be concluded.] 


the scenes. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


“METHODISM IN EARNEST.” 


Bro. Stevens:—The work recently issued 
by Messrs. Wise and Allen, with the above 
title, I have perused with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The editors have done the cause of God 
and the church good service in offering this vol- 
ume to the public. Some peculiar minds may 
discover what to them may seem like specula- 
tion or presumption in the course of Bro. 
Caughey, but the masses will arise from its peru- 
sal better men and women. I commend it to 
my brethren in the ministry especially, as a 
work calculated to stir us up to “* deeds of more 
noble daring,” in our assault on the empire of 
hell. During its perusal, those soul-stirring 
lines of Charles Wesley were the best exponent 
of my feelings : 

“ An inward baptism of pure fire, 
Wherewith to be baptised I have.” 


I hope it will have a general circulation. Our 
brethren on New London district, it appears by 
advertisement, can be supplied by our colpor- 
teur, Bro. S. W. Hammond. God bless its cir- 
culation and perusal ! 


Yours, S. Dean. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


SINGING. 


I take no pride in it, but much pleasure, if I 
can sing with those who seem to rightly under- 
stand its uses. 

To my mind, this is the proper and harmoni- 
ous way of expressing our joy and rejoicing. 
Shouting always seemed to me uncouth, if done 
in the manner it generally is now-a-days; 
though I would not hurt the feelings of any 
good soul who does shout, especially if he can- 
not sing. 

It is hypocritical to express more than we 
feel; and it is pride sometimes, that makes us 
withhold. If either shouting or singing is done 
seriously, as unto God, heartily, and not to be 
seen of men, probably they are well pleasing in 
his sight. GLEANER. 





INSTANCES OF REMARKABLE 


POWER OF MEMORY. 


Facts compel the author to believe that the 
powers of the memory are bounded only by the 
extent of its cullivation. Of the extent of its 
natural capabilities, he has the highest ideas. 
Indeed, he regards its powers as almost infinite, 
Innumerable facts tending to establish this con- 
clusion, he has witnessed and experienced. On 
requesting the South Boston omnibus drivers to 
do errands in Boston, he observed that they 
took no memoranda, yet committed no errors, 
though they often doa score of errands at a trip. 
The second time 1 went to tne Buston Post 
Office, the delivering clerk, without looking over 
the letters or papers, said there was none for 
me. I requested him to look, which he did, 
meanwhile remarking that it was useless, but 
found none; end scores of times, the moment 
he saw me, responded that there was something 
or nothing for me, without my being able to 
detect a single mistake. To be able thus to re- 
member whether or not there was something for 
any of those thousands of citizens and strangers 
continually applying, requires an extraordinarily 
retentive memory; and yet every reader might 
have attained, probably can yet acquire, one 
quite as efficient. Mr. Worthen, baker, Man- 
chester, N. H., serves three hundred customers, 
about two-thirds of whom take more or less every 
morning; but he sets down nothing till he re- 
turns home, after having visited one-half of them; 
yet he forgets nota loaf. A man in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, can tell at once the name and age 
of every inhabitant in town, young and old. 
After delivering a lecture at Clinton Hall, om 
the improvement of the memory, one of the 
audience stated that an acquaintance of his, a 
cattle drover of New York, who could neither 
read or write, after having sold out large droves 
to different butchers, kept their number, price, 
and every thing in his mind, and could go round 
months afterwards, even after having bought 
up and sold out several other droves, and settle 
from memory, without ever having been known 
to forget any thing. Those who think this too 
marvellous for belief, will find it abundantly con- 
firmed by converging and collateral evidence 
throughout this work. The Gaboon merchants 
accomplish by memory what is still more extraor- 
dinary. The fact is remarkable in itself, and 
furnishes a practical proof of the correctness of 
this doctrine of improving memory illimitably 
by its exercise, that all those who can neither 
read nor write have astonishing memories—~ 
several hundred per cent. better than others. — 
Of this fact, any reader can easily find illustra- 
tive examples. The reason 1s that such, unable 
to record their business, are compelled to re- 
member them, and thus strengthen this faculty. 
Indubitable and universal fact compels the be- 
lief that the human mind is constituted and cae 
pacitated, provided the body were kept in the 
right state, and this faculty disciplined in the 
best manner, to recall every event of life. 
Fowler on Memory. 
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entered the former; within a year energetic plans for 
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its removal, sanctioned by the greatest statesman of the 
country, have been signally defeated, and old laws 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1850. 


a 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


The rl reportof Mr. Webster's speech mitigates some- 
what’ the unfavorable impression produced by the tele- 
graphic report. Its style is throughout characterized by 
@e peculiar terseness and perspicuity of Mr. Webster's 
former productions. There are few of our writers and 
still fewer of our parliamentary orators, who use purer 
and more vigorous English. The speech aims not to be 
ornate or impassioned, yet there are occasional passa- 
ges of genuine eloquence in it. 

We have not, however, so much to do with its rhetori- 
cal traits, as with its politico-moral significance, and here 
we are compelled to take that middle ground of view 
from which can be awarded both approval and disapprov- 
al, and which though usually so unsatisfactory to parti- 
zans, is the only position where a really impartial and 
honest man can stand. 

Mr. Webster has given a statesman-like and very sea- 
sonable view of the primitive policy of the country re- 
specting slavery. He shows that the great original states- 
men of the nation lamented slavery as an incalculable 

evil, that the Government was organized with the assump- 
tion that the evil was to be hedged in and allowed to die 











restricting the importation of slaves repealed! All the 
natural conditions of Virginia are favorable to free labor, 
yet slavery intrenched itself there more powerfully than 
anywhere else in the nation. The special conditions of 
slave labor exist in Texas only along a margin of the 
Gulf, not averaging more than fifty miles in breadth, 
yet slavery has fixed itself not only in the laws but into 
the very Constitution of that State. Southern congress- 
men affirm that it would have gone to California, had 
there been no prospect of its defeat there by Northern 
men. Slavery has already gone into the limits of New 
Mexico from Texas. The people of the latter absurdly 
claim the valley of the Rio Grande, and have their slaves 
to some extent on the usurped ground. The inhabi- 
tants of New Mexico are now contending in border feuds 
against the evil which Mr. Webster thinks cannot possi- 
bly enter their territory. The natural conditions of 
labor in Mexico are almost universally against slavery, 
but it existed there till moral, not natural causes, abolished 
it, and Peonism still lingers through most of that coun- 
try—it existed even in New Mexico—slavery to all in- 
tents and purposes, though Mr, Webster is certain that 
slavery cannot enter there. According as we do a reason- 
able degree of force to the natural prohibition contended 
for by our congressional compromisers, we cannot but 
feel that it becomes irksome if not provoking to hear 
this wretched fallacy so incessantly expounded, empha- 





out; that the ordinance of 1787 precluding it from ail the 
territories we then possessed, out of which new States 


sized and reiterated; a fallacy whose refutation is re- 
corded by all history and imprinted on whole States of 


tions under which it exists, and the moral sense of man- in respect to the restoration of fugitive slaves. But = 
kind. One thing is quite clear and quite consoling also, | of his concessions to the South was necessary, = oe 
viz: that any more stringent law on this subject, would | ing to Texas, and even that is deemed by many dou : ul. 
be a practical nullity. Congress might as well enact that | Yet has he conceded everything, and we look in vain or 8 
the sunshine shall not rest on our New England hills, as | single generous utterance in behalf of liberty or humanity. 
to legislate against the moral sense of our people on this | The opportunity was a remarkable one—it a se 
question. The federal functionary who should come | in the height of its interest and importance, but he 1as 
hither to execute such laws, could not hold up his head | sacrificed it, and with it. sacrificed the most solicitofis 
among us ; violence would not be necessary to “ put him | hopes that his Northern countrymen ever oa er pen 
down ” the moral atmosphere around him would consume | him. If there isa New Englander who does no’ : 
hich. this speech with a profound sentiment of sadness, we have 
Mr. Webster repeats the old hackneyed objections to misjudged the spirit of New England. so 
abolitionism. Had he uttered them 15 or 20 years ago,| We do not believe this speech will have any positive 
they would have been more effective, but they have long | effect on the great controversy. Northern men cannot 
been laid aside as obsolete and refuted in the North—the | stand on its positions. It produced a sensation at first, 
stale allusion to Virginia especially. Abolitionism has | but already there is a reaction—the sober second thought 
produced some incidental evils, just as great movements | of the North will repudiate it ; the indications are al- 
against religious or political wrongs always do, but what | ready clear that the moral sentiment of the North will 
statesman of this age will say that the struggles of good | keep in cheek its delegates in Congress, and we may yet 
men for the rescue of liberty and truth should therefore | hope that the policy of our fathers and the demands of 
be discouraged # humanity will predominate in this national struggle. 
We contend that the abolition agitation, meaning there- —— ; 

by the general movement, not particularly the political REV. MR. JACOBY. 

one, was a salutary excitement of the public mind, called | We learn from the New York Commercial, that recent 
for by the circumstances of the country, and: necessarily intelligence from our missions in China and Germany af- 
arising out of the intelligence and moral sentiment of the | ford very pleasing prospects, and that both missions will 
people under such circumstances. Slavery, as Mr. Web- | be immediately reinforced. To the latter the Commer- 
ster shows, had been changing the policy of the country | cial says, the Rev. Mr. Doering, one of the missionaries 
and ursurping everything. Its abominations—its local | of the German mission in New York city, will leave 
laws, its traffic under the very shadow of the capitol, its | shortly for Bremen, to join the Rev. Mr. Jacoby, who has 
moral corruptions—were infinite; it grasped at almost | been successfully engaged in that city for some months, 


| ; np y : ‘ 
boundless areas for its extension, and worse than all there | and whose congregation, which at first numbered three or 








in force for the recovery of fugitive slaves ; and no Gov. | sophie and scientific Writing Book we have yet seen. 
ernment had ever yet succeeded in changing the moral | By its system, the perfect tyro in penmanship has the 


convictions of its subjects by force. The extradition of 
fugitives from justice was not admitted by the Law of 
Nature and of Nations, but rested in voluntary compacts- 


| forms of letters clearly fixed on the mind, and is taucht 
the important movements of the fingers, hand and arm. 


Thére were but two compacts found in Diguranty His- | The work is eminently calculated to impart to learners 
tory, admitting extradition of slaves—one the dark ages | bold, rapid and business-like style of writing. 

and the other in the Constitation of L- United os | 
The Law of Nations disavows such compacts, and the | . : : : we 
Law of Nature written in the hearts and consciences of hardly see how pupils can fail to become plain, easy and 
freemen repudiates them. graceful writers.—Leynolds §- Co., 24 Cornhill. 


a 
With 
common care on the part of teachers of this system, 


EASTERN CONFERENCES. 


The Eastern Conferences will meet this year as fol- 
lows. Bishop Hedding presides at the two New York 
Conferences, and Bishop Morris at the others. 


PEACE MEETING AT CONCORD, N. H. 
We understapd that this Convention was fally attended 
from different parts of the State, and was quite interest. 
ing. The State House was opened for the accommoa- 
tion of the meeting. The Rev. A. A. Livermore, author 





Provan, of Eveviianen, Apr ne of the prize essay on the Mexican war, and the Hon. Aios 
New England, at Boston, April 24. Tuck, member of Congress, were appointed delegates to 
ion SO magi bu on® the World’s Convention. Messrs. Elihu Burritt, J. ), 
a Hampshire, ” les saat Moy ® Bridge, A. A. Livermore, E. W. Jackson and others, aq. 
Now York, Hast, — paren, Mey $3, dressed the Convention. We expect a fuller account of 
Troy, at Saratoga Springs, May 29. th dooms the Boctetary. 

Vermont, at Bradford, June 12. a 

East Maine, at Frankfort, June 26. Bisuicay Ixstirute.—A private letter says: “ y,) 
Maine, at Kennebunkport, July 10. | will be glad to learn that the interests of our schoo! ; 





the most promising. Already we have over thirty studeyts 
AMENIA SEMINARY. here, and “still they come !” 
We have received a very neat Catalogue of this insti- sca eee Neen 
tution. Its@®eulty consists of the following officers :— Dr. Dursrn is to attend the Meeting of the Boston 
Rev. Gilbert Haven, A. M., Principal, and Teacher of | Young Men’s Methodist Missionary Society, which wij] 
Moral Science and Belles Lettres. be held on the 30th of May, during the Boston Anniyey 
Thomas P. Underwood, A. M., Teacher of Mathe-| sary week. Dr. Durbin is one of the most distinguished 
matics. | preachers of the country. The people of New Envland 
Alexander Winchell, A. B., Teacher of Natural | will welcome him heartily to their metropolis, r 





















could be formed, shows that the egtension of slavery was 
not designed by the fathers of the country ; that slavery | 
was not dreamed of as an element of national policy, a| 
sectional interest, to be adjusted im nice political balance | 
with Northern prosperity through the whole history ry 


the republic. The great statesmen of the South, with 
Jefferson and Madison taking the lead, were the guides of 
the anti-slavery policy of those times, and the execrable 
Calhounism of these days is a new and monstrous birth 
of our later political and moral degeneracy. 

The full speech corrects the telegraphic report also in 
respect to Mr. Webster's remarks on the admission of 
four new slave States from the area of Texas. He argues 
that according to the resolution admitting Texas, the 
Government is bound to admit her division into five 
States, and that while he is unfavorable to the extension of 
slavery, he is bound by all the obligations of good faith 
to abide by this contract, though he condemns the men 
The following is a section of that con- 





who made it. 
tract :— 

“ New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to said State of ‘Texas, and having 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of 
said State, be formed out of the Territory thereof, which 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said Territory lying South of thir- 
ty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admit- 
ted into the Union with or without slavery, as the people 
of each State asking admission may desire; and in such 
State or States as shall be formed out of said Territory 
North of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibi- 
ted.” 

This, as Mr. Webster remarks, is thorough business, a 
complete specimen of political “ joiner work,” contrived 
by the South, accomplished by the craven demagogues of 
the North. 

This clause being enacted as a high international stip- 


ulation, we are evidently bound hand and foot by it so 
far as the obligation of contracts is inviolable, unless 
there can be found some essential defect in the conditions 
of the contract. Mr. Seward and others allege such a 
defect. They say it was unconstitutional, that Texas being 
a foreign State, could not beadmitted except by the treaty- 
making power. Mr. Webster has since admitted that 
this was his view originally of the mode of admitting a 
foreign State, but that the addition of Louisiana seemed 
to have settled the policy of the country on the subject. 





We hope this question will have a thorough sifting in 
Congress. | 

The other main points of Mr. Webster's speech—the | 
Proviso, the restoration of fugitive slaves, and the effects | 
of abolitionism—we are frank to say, we heartily dislike, 
They are not only not North- 
ern, but they are not American; they are sectionally 


and as heartily reprobate. 


Southern, and antagonistic alike to the best moral senti- | 
ments of the nation and its best legislative and judicial 
precedents. So fur, too, as the Proviso is concerned, | 
they are against Mr. Webster’s own previous committals. 
He is now opposed to the Proviso, because as he thinks the 
new territories are protected by natural law against slay- 
ery, and the Proviso is, therefore, useless and an “insult 
to his understanding.” It is a very pertinent question 
then why Mr. Webster contended for the Proviso in respect to 
Oregon ? 
that case, though according to his present allusions to 
Mr. Polk, slavery could not invade that region. His 


It is well known that he was very decided in 


change in this respect will excite some curiosity, to say 
the least. 

There are three or four to us very considerable rea- 
sons why the Proviso should not be abandoned by Amer- 
ican statesmen who would not abandon their integrity to 
the liberty and honor of the country. 

The first is, that it is one of the highest precedents of the 
original policy of the nation. As Mr. Webster has shown, 
all the territorial area which pertained to us in ’87, all the 
resources we then had for new States were placed under 
this protection against the possibility of slavery, and 
placed there by the South chiefly. A sentiment has since 
arisen, from the cupidity of the South, stimulated by the 
unexpected success of the cotton culture, against this 
policy, and equally hostile to the genius of our insti- 
tutions, our religious faith and our national honor. This 
recreant sentiment has domincered over our national pol- 
icy, desecrated new and vast territories by the extension 
of slavery, usurped most of our administrative functions, 
and debased the spirit and reputation of the nation. And 
now the great statesman of the North has such a nice 
fastidiousness about this deplorable degeneracy of the 
Southern mind, that he will not “taunt” it by adhering 
to what he himself proves to have been the originally 
settled policy of the fathers of the country! The 
fathers would not risk the geographical probabilities 
against slavery which Mr. Webster so nicely and confi- 
dently discriminates. It might have been said to them 
that slavery was declining in the Northern colonies, that 
it could not extend into the Northwestern territory, that 
the natural conditions of labor there would amount to a 
natural interdiction of it. But they knew what Mr. 
Webster well knows, that such reasoning may theoreti- 
cally look well enough, but is often practically fallacious ; 
that slavery with all the moral check of Puritan piety 
and Puritan democracy, superadded to the natural law 
which he so much admires, did exist for generations in 
New England ; that Virginia, one of the best sections of 
the country for mineral resources, manufactures, and the 
higher departments of agriculture, was its hot bed; that 
slavery existed among the compact artistic communities 
of Greece, the populous and military cities of Rome, and 
in the hardy climates of Russia, that it in fine has existed 
and can exist any where on earth where the cupidity of 
man has not been checked by the direct or indirect influ- 
ence of Christianity. Moral causes, we repeat, not natur- 
al ones, have, in every instance on record led to the over- 
throw of slavery. 

In so momentous a matter, therefore, as the inalienable 
liberty of men, the fathers of the country were right in 
not trusting uncertain natural conditions ; they were right 
in superadding to those conditions the moral protection 
of laws founded in the principles of Christianity ; and 
Mr. Webster would have done right, nobly so in contrast 
with his actual position, if instead of fearing to “taunt” 
the degenerated and insolent spirit of slavery, he had not 
only expounded the policy of our fathers, but had taken 
his stand on their exalted platform and in their name and 
the name of God and all humanity affirmed the moral 
dignity and moral obligation of that policy. 


A second reason for the Proviso is the actual danger of 


the regions in question without it. We have already antici- 
pated this point, and insist that the argument is histori- 
cally just. ‘There is doubtless a general natural tenden- 
cy against slavery in particular locations and pursuits, 
but we reaffirm that it is a very vague and very slow 
tendency, and hardly entitled to he called a law. Where 
slavery has become radicated in the national system of a 
people as it is with us, where it has hecome an engross- 
ing fiscal and political interest, these natural tendencies 
give-way before its progressive force as cobwebs before 
a railroad train. There is scarcely any more natural rea- 


this confederacy. There is danger that slavery will over- 
step the boundary of Texas and plant itself in New Mex- 
ico, and that danger is even imminent. Slavery would 
overstep the boundary of Ohio if there were no legal ob- 
stacles to it; the Kentuckian or Virginian farmer would 
find it very convenient to move with his slaves from his 
depreciated acres to the new lands of that noble State. 
Who doubts that the Northern as well as Southern banks 
of the Ohio River would be bordered with slave estates, 
were there no legal obstacles in the way ? and we con- 
tend that if it were not for the greater ingress of white 
freemen who have no slaves to carry with them, the whole 
state would in that case have sooner or later become reduced 
to slavery. The attractions of Obio for white men were 
not more numerous or powerful than those of Kentucky 
or Virginia, but the latter by better access were first 
siezed by slavery, and the former was protected from the 
same fate only by the “ Proviso”—the ordinance of 87. 
Now New Mexico is in the exact position to be thus in- 
vaded and usurped by slavery, if not protected; she is 
conterminots to a growing slave State ; she is on the only 
course of the progressive movement of slavery ; she is, in 


fact, the only “reserve” ground for that movement, and | 


at the same time she is not readily accessible to the 
movements of free emigration. Defeat the Proviso 
under these circumstances, and if she does not become a 


slave State, she will be an anomaly in the history of 


mankind. We cannot then ascribe the pertinacity of 
some of our statesmen for this measure to fanaticism. 
We see in their course a genuine prudence, and the only 
certain safety. As they respect the memory of their 
fathers and wish well to the cause of liberty, let them not 
falter. 

We contend for the Proviso for another reason. The 
interests of freedom and humanity call for such a reassertion 
of the original policy of the country. Cupidity as we have 


shown has overridden that policy; slavery instead of 


being gradually abnegated, as the founders of the repub- 
lic designed, has become the most important element 
of our national policy. It puts its gripe upon everything, 


it domineers over everything. The original policy of the 


was simultaneously with this appalling growth of the 
evil, a general decay of the old moral and political senti- 
ment against it. Under these circumstances abolitionism 
arose among us, and we verily believe that if our politi- 
cal salvation is yet practicable, it will be owing to this 
great moral movement of the public mind. The discus- 
sions of Virginia referred to by Mr. Webster, show that 
its movement against slavery was a merely economical 
project, founded in a calculation of dollars and cents; it 


When would the move- 
ment on any such basis have reached the mass of the 
slave States?) What effect could it have had on the great 


to certain business interests. 


question of the progress of slavery into those regions 
where such merely economical views do not apply 7 None 
at all. It was evident that if this stupendous evil, which 
had so insidiously grown upon the nation, was to be 
remedied at all, the movement against it must be pro- 


alluded to. Abolitoinism placed it on a broad moral 
basis by referring it to the moral sense and liberal princi- 
| ples of the country, and making it applicable to slavery 
situ and slavery in prospect. And it has done this most 
effectually—it has succeeded in arousing the land from 
its moral slumber, and if we can judge from the prospects 
of Coryress, in sealing in this year 1850 the final limita- 
tions of slavery. 
questionably—fanaticism and acrimony have too often 
marred it, but not more so than is common, perhaps in- 
evitable in all great popular reformations. 
his senses will say the movement was not necessary, or 
that it is not essentially founded in the genius of our lib- 
eral institutions and our religious faith? If it has ineci- 
dentally put back emancipation in a given locality, it has 
sect in motion causes for it everywhere. The cutting up 
of your ordinary road for the purpose of converting it 


nience, but it will afford you infinite advantage ultimately. 
Thus much for the particular positions of the specch ; 
of its general character we cannot speak more favorably. 





country interfered with it for the avowed purpose of ulti- 
mately destroying it. Jt now openly threatens to destroy 
the country if the latter dares to interfere with it. Shall 
this anti-national spirit, this nefarious sectionalism, be 
tolerated, or shall we patriotically and bravely reassert the 
primitive doctrine of the country? The whole question 


of Rroviso or no Previso resolves itself into this. Party 


and sectional interests must always exist; they are per- 


haps salutary as mutual checks; but human slavery 


can never be admitted by a Christian people as a con- 
dition of the balance of sectional influences in their gov- 
ernment, without the forfeiture of the respect of man- 
kind and of the blessing of Almighty God; yet we, pro- 
fessedly the freest and most Christian people on the earth, 
are the only community on its surface, not excepting any 
barbarous one, where such a detestable policy is ac- 


knowledged. Slavery has thus for years been exalted 


among us into a great element of national policy, an in- 


If it is 
taunting the spirit of slavery to thus indicate its appro- 


liberty demands it—Almighty God demands it. 


priate, its original position, that cannot be sct off fora 
moment against the high duty we owe ourselves, our 
children and our race in the premises. 

Mr. Webster, it seems to us, would deny theoretically, 
mous usurpation of slavery. Some of his friends com- 
mend highly the “nationality” of his speech; we can 
only say that we are astonished and saddened at its want 
of nationality in this respect. 


dispensable element in the balance of the confederacy. 
Let it be put again upon its original political and moral 
basis. The Proviso proposes simply to put it there—the 
true interests of the country demand that it be placed 
there—our self-respect demands it—the cause of human 


but fur the sake of peace concede practically, this enor- 


It presents no plan of compromise—it in fact presents no 
new proposition whatever, for every one of its topics has 
grown common-place in the discussions of Congress. 


that while it theoretically shows the South to be wrong, it 
professes to concede to it every point in the discussion 


point. While it is remarkable on several points for clear- 
ness and precision, on others, and those most dear to the 
North, it is marked by a vagueness not usual to its au- 


thor. 


lumbia. 
remark on that point :— 


District, but sometimes recommending Congress to con- 


States. 


This looks very extraordinary to us. We never knew 


lature, assumed that Congress had power over slavery in 


tal, and very justly petition it on that subject. 
Webster object to this ? 


had no moral basis, it would have been limited merely | 


jected from another basis than the mere economical one | 


not only on a decayed border but everywhere—slavery én | 


Evils have attended this movement un- | 


What man in| 


into a railroad. may cause you much temporary inconve- | 


The characteristic that marks it throughout is the fact, | 


Complaint has been made against certain resolutions | —at a cost of $115,000, besides $30,000 for Home mis- 
that emanate from Legislatures at the North, and are 
sent here to us, not only on the subject of slavery in this 


sider the means of abolishing slavery in the States. [| ¥8S $110,207, besides $67,000 for Home Missions. The 
should be sorry to be called upon to’ present any resolu- 
tions here which could not be referable to any committce 
or any power in Congress, and, therefore, 1 should be 
very unwilling to receive from Massachusetts instructions |. : ae ‘ 
to present resolutions expressing anv opinion whatever | 5t@tes, together with other Home missionaries: 
upon slavery as it exists at the present moment in the | revenue is $84,045. 


the States ; such an assumption is absurd ; but they do as- 
sume that it has control over slavery in the national capi- 


| four, had increased to upward of five hundred at the last 
accounts from him. 


THE NESTORIANS. 
We have several times alluded to the revival of religion 
It seems to have 


now prevailing among the Nestorians. 
' assumed a very energetic character, and the instruments 
of it are exemplifing the spirit of the apostolic ministry. 
| One of the missionaries thus describes them :— 


“They preach the Gospel in the church, in the house 
by the way, and whenever they find persons to listen, 
| We hear that they are kindly welcomed by the people. 
| They go from place to place on foot, in a most humble 
| garb, and their bearing toward their people is so kind and 
, affectionate, that none but the vilest persons have a heart 
| to treat them rudely. They are men full of faith and 
‘the Holy Ghost, and we sanguinely hope that the seed 
|which they sow, as they traverse the plain in its length 
and breadth, will spring up and bring forth fruit to eter- 
| nal life.” 





WESLEYANS AND SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
| Preparations are being made, on a large scale, for 
‘a general petitioning, by the Wesleyan body, on behalf 
‘of the santification of the Lord’s-day, in connection with 
Important communica- 








the English postal arrangement. 
tions have been sent to the ministers, recommending im- 
mediate measures for the promoting of public meetings 
and congregational efforts, in order to present a universal 


prayer to the Legislature of the country, to do away for- | 
ever the now totally needless desecration of the Sabbath, 





by the delivery of letters and newspapers on that sacred 


dav all over the land. This is as it should be. Our 
Wesleyan friends will not be behind their fellow-Christians 
All the London 


| ministers have signed the City petition, promoted by the 





in zeal for the honor of the Lord’s day. 


clergy, merchants, and bankers of London; and in addi- 
tion to the exertions of the Lord’s day Society, two or 
three other committees are sitting in London, engaged in 
the same blessed work: one headed by Lord Ashley. In 
Scotland, the Sabbath Alliance is making gigantic efforts 
to the same end; and we cannot but hope that this 
general expression of the mind of England will-elicit 
from her Legislature a favorable response. 





VARIOUS MISSIONARY BOARDS. 
The Alabama Conference met in Columbus, Miss., in | 


January. During its session, the Secretary read an in- 


teresting statement of the comparative operations of the 


which is practicable to the legislation of Congress—every | different Missionary Boards in the United States, from | 


le . «1 
| which it appears that the American Board employ 407 | 
missionaries—more than one-half of whom are females | 
—in the foreign field, and their revenue last year was 


The telegraphic report represented him as saying $291,705, received principally from the Congregationlists, 
that he would not present resolutions from State Legis-| New School Presbyterians, and Dutch Reformed, which | 
latures for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co-| ehurches contribute about $100,000 besides for home | 
The revised report contains the following vague | missions. 


The Baptist Missionary Union employ 109 
missionaries in the foreign tield—more than half females 


sions. The Presbyterian Board employ 63 missionaries | 


—12 of them females—in the foreign field: their revenue | 


Methodist Episeopal Churéh, North, has 55 missionarfes 
in the foreign tield, and 102 German and Swedish mission- 


aries laboring among the foreign population in the United 
their | 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has but two mission families in the foreign field: 


it employs missionaries among the Germans, the Indians, | 


that any intelligent abolitionist, and especially any legis- | and the blacks in the United States, besides other Home | 


| missionaries: its revenue last year was $73,000. It is 


not necessary to particularize the movements of the 


smaller sects. Upomw examination it will be found that 


Does Mr- | the churches which support the American Board con- | 
It seems tous that there is a 


tributed one dollar per member, the Presbyterian nincty- | 


What are the chief prin- 
ciples of our nationality if they are not the spirit of lib- 


paipable logical defect in this passage; it puts the Dis- | three cents, the Baptist Union twenty-one cents, the Metho- 
trict and the States in one category. and then proceeds to 


dist Episcopal Church, North, not quite thirteen cents, the 
sweep away the action of the legislatures in both cases 


erty, the policy of our great founders, and the old moral 
sentiment of the country? All these are against slavery, 
all of them demanded of Mr. Webster, not craven con- 
cession, but manly rebuke. 

We think too that the present exigency particularly 
demands that concessions be not made. The audacity of 
slavery can at this time only be flattered by concession. 


or never troubled Congress. 


reluctance. 


It has detied not only the dignity of the National Legis-| livered up. 
lature and the self-respect of the nation by its obstreper- 
ous bravado, but has spoken out treason boldly before the 
whole world, and has even intimated its insurrectionary 
plots, and the day on which, in given circumstances, it 
would spring them on the Government. Now we con- 
tend that not only self-respect but the true interests of the 
country demand in such cases a policy véry different 
from that which our congressional compromisers are pro- 
posing. It is a sad indication for a nation to cower be- 
fore such sectional audacity and meet it with overween- 
ing solicitations. A well constituted Government like 
ours, with its Executive, its Judiciary, its Army and Navy, 
all at hand for such exigencies, owes it to its own dignity 
and its own safety to meet such menaces with an entirely 
different tone; and our legislators, especially the great 
men of the nation who are in a special sense its repre- 
sentatives, should feel it due to the future safety of the 
republic, that they drag it not down under such circum- 
stances from its proper dignity, that they compel it not 
to bow down from the lofty attitude which can alone com- 
mand the respect of its subjects and the fears of traitors. 
Once let it be felt that the Government is to rely upon a 
timid policy of concession rather than its own vigor for 
protection against internal disturbance, and we shall have 
sectionalism enough to destroy us. 

In regard to Mr. Webster's views respecting more 
stringent laws for the restoration of fugitive slaves, we 
need say but little. ‘There seems to be but one sentiment 
throughout the Northern States on that subject. The 
Constitution provides that such fugitives shall be given 
up, but it does not specify the means of their restoration. 
The Southerner can pursue them and the federal Gov- 
ernment can appoint official kidnappers for the despicable 
business, but the local State authorities and the Northern 
private citizen are not bound to join them in it. This is 
the decision of our best judicial authorities ; any other de- 
cision must absolutely be a practical nullity, and if Mr. 
Webster's influence in Congress should lead to new fed- 
eral laws, as he intimates, imposing upon the North this ig- 
nominious iniquity, the curses of all his Northern fellow- 
citizens will follow him through life, and the curses of 
their children fall upon his grave. We consider his posi- 
tion on this subject the most extraordinary in the whole 
history of Northern statesmanship. The Atherton “ Gag 
resolutions” are nothing in comparison with it. Every 
truly American feeling and every moral sentiment of 
the North must revolt at it, 

The Constitutional provision is plain ; it does not re- 
quire the skill of a lawyer to enable the common citi- 
zen to understand it. If Mr. Webster insists on putting 
upon it constructive implications, the North have the 
right also to insist on one canon which should 
always guide a great statesman like Mr. Webster in the 
interpretation of a doubtful law, viz: that its doubtfulness 


tain fines are sold into slavery. 
fered on this point are matters of universal notoriety 


tention with the one relating to fugitive slaves. 


Massachusetts man who remembers the insult we e 


pass if they came to us better authenticated. 
city papers contained last week the following paragraph 


zens, and the expulsion of Mr. Hoar, was not delivered anc 


Washington in vindication of the rights of Massachusetts 


and meanness go farther ? 
now that there is some explanation for it, but on obtain 


ing the Washington Globe we found nothing of the re 


of the Southern papers. 
to Northern readers which needs no comment of ours. 
We are dissatisfied we repeat with the general charae 
ter, as wellas the particular: positions of this speech 
The country, and we will add also the world, had a righ 


final blows, when its abettors were behind its last barri 


breach for their succor. 
have spoken out for liberty and humanity. If he ha 


a dispassionate rendering of the Constitution, and tha 


the controversy—the Proviso. 

















son for slavery in Kentucky than in Ohio, yet it has 





should be in favor of the genius of the gencral institu- 


by arguments which are certainly only applicable to one | 
of them, and that the one upon which they have seldom 


There is another point to which we refer with peculiar 
Nothing does Mr. Webster emphasize more 
than the duty of the North to assist in restoring fugitive 
slaves because the Constitution requires them to be de- 
But there is an article in the Constitution 
which guarantees to the citizens of each State equal priv- 
ileges in all other States ; colored citizens of the North 
are denied this guarantee in the South; they are taken 


The insults we have suf- 


When Mr. Webster enumerated the wrongs of the South 
so emphatically, it was certainly to be expected that in 
his enumeration of those of the North, this point of our 
wrongs and of the Constitution, would receive equal at- 
In the 
revised report of his speech we find a few lines on it, but | Church, which our Southern friends will not like to see. 
their indifferent tone will be read with a chill by every | They plead that Northern aggressions made the separa- 


from our ships and imprisoned, and if they cannot pay cer- | Dr. Peck, of the Christian Advocate and Journal, was 
| 


n-| > 

4 , : . , | TY: 
dured in the person of Mr. Hoar. Still these lines might | it in any coming emergeney. 
One of our 


The cold and heartless portion of Webster's specch | x ’ 
touching the wrongs Massachusetts has suffered at the | Why, sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
hands of South Carolina in the imprisonment of her citi- | the other day, alluded to the great separation of that 


is not published in the Washington papers. But it was sent | Charch. That separation was brought about by difter- 
on to be published at the North. He could not think of | Ces Of Opinion upon this peculiar subject of ‘slavery. 
our wrougs—he dared not speak or publish a word at | I felt great concern as that dispute went of about the re- 


but sends a few cold and heartless words to be published | might be adjusted, because I looked upon that religious 
here. Shame on the poor cowardly act! Can cowardice | @¢no™mination as one of the great props of religion and 


We could not credit this charge at first, and we hope 


marks referred to—we have not found them in any of the | S¢P@™@ton; in other words, that no good could be pro- 
original reports of the speech at Washington, nor in any 
The fact will have a significance 


to expect a different bearing from Mr. Webster at this 
crisis. Ata moment when a mournful sentiment per- 
vades the civilized world at the struggles and defeats of | concur in the views of the majority of the church con- 
liberty in Europe, and her heroic but overthrown people cerning the nature of Slavery. 

are flying to us for refuge ; at a crisis when our own enor- 
mous system of oppression seemed to be receiving its 


cade, and, once defeated, could never rally again, the | ate, on the Monday after Mr. Webster's effort. 
great Northern statesman has thrown himself into the | "°t ®5 reported by the Telegraph, second Mr. Webster's 
Then, if at any time, should he wish for rigid laws for the recovery of fugitive slaves, but 


done so, however indirectly, we have failed to compre- | than those now existing. 
hend him. Let it not be said that he has attempted only | !ong; fully Northern in its doctrines, brave in its spirit, 


the fault is not in him but in the Constitution. This is | Savery in the District—the admission of Caljfornia—and 
confessedly not the case in respect to the main subject of | the Wilmot Proviso for New Mexico. 
He abandons that not be- | Who can neither be bribed nor brow-beaten by the traffick 
cause it is unconstitutional, but because it “taunts” the | e's in his species. 
spirit of slavery. Nor is it the case, as we have shown, 


| Methodist Episeopal Church, South, about. s/xteen cents 


per member. ‘The statement painfully confirms our late 


remarks on the inadequate estimate of the missionary 


work entertained by our people? We are the lowest in 


| the seale of the denominations mentioned. 


| 
| 
| 
We may in- 


P ° 
deed plead the comparative poverty of our people, but | 
| we should also remember our comparative claims to zeal 


and self-sacrifice. The defect is not in our want of re- | 
sources, but want of eflicient machinery to bring out our 
resources. 





WEBSTER AND THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


present in the Senate Chamber, at the delivery of Mr. 
.| Webster's late speech. He says :— 

Mr. Webster referred to the division inthe M. FE. Church, 
as Mr. Calhoun had done before him, and after paying 
the denomination a high compliment, declared that he 

j had read the whole controversy through, and all the doc- 
| uments, and fad never been able to see the least necessity for a 


separation. ‘This is a great concession to the M. E. 


| tion necessary. Mr. Webster says, it was not at all. neceesa- 


He says the truth, and we hope he will not abandon 


The following is Mr. Webster's allusion, as given in 
| the reported speech :— 


j| great religious community, the Methodist Episcopal 


sult, and I was in hopes that the difference of opinion 


’ 


morals throughout the whole country, from Maing to 
Georgia. The result was against my wishes and against 
my hopes. I have read all their proceedings, and all 
-| their arguments, but I have never yet been able to come 
-| to the esnclusion that there was any real ground for that 


duced by the separation. I must say I think there was 
some want of candor and charity. 
This is one of those examples of vagueness to which we 
elsewhere refer. The National Era views it differently 
from Dr. Peck. It says :— 
t His declaration, however, that he saw no cause for the 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, clearly 
proved that he cither did not understand the merits of 
the controversy leading to that event, or that he did not 
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GOV. SEWARD’S SPEECH. 
.| Gov. Seward delivered an important speech in the Sen- 
He did 


peremptorily denied the practicability of laws more so 
The speech was three hours 


Ss 


t| and masterly throughout. He demands the abolition of 


Honor to the may 


Science. 

Rev. George G. Jones, A. B., Teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature. 

Horatio N. Powers, Acting Teacher of Mathematics. 

















Tue Soutuern Suit.—The New York correspondent 


of the Pittsburgh Advocate, reports that the suit of the 
South for its claim on the “ Chartered Fund,” is “about de- 


Miss Susan M. Field, Preceptress, and Teacher of funct.” We know not how authentically. 
| } 


French. 

Mrs. Julia F. 
Music. 

Miss Elipha B. Allerton, Teacher of Drawing and | 
Painting. 


| 
Winchell, Teacher of Instrumental | 


The following is its “Summary” of students :— 


Gentlemen, 170 
Ladies, a 
Whole number, 161 


Aggregate by Terms :— 








Spring Term, 115 
Fall “ 126 
Winter “ 165 
Total, 406 
METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH. 


an eas 
The late Mississippi Conference has memorialized the 


General Conference of the M. E. Church, South, on sev- 
eral important measures: one is for the location of a re- | 
ligious newspaper in New Orleans, another for the pub- 
lication of a monthly periodical at some of its presses to | 
promote Biblical knowledge, another to make some more 
definite and authorative rule on the subject of seating 


churches. 


It also ordered an earnest appeal to be made 
to Methodist literary institutions, inviting them to hold a | 
convention at the time and place of the General Confer- | 
ence, to confer with a committee of that body on the in- | 
terests of education in general, and to recommend some | 
more uniform course of study and text-books to its liter- 
ary institutions, and to arrange to have such books publish- 


ed at its own Book Concern. 


Pore ee ee 

THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. | 
There are 1200 lawyers in New York city, of whom | 
The | 


estimate of the average income of the three professions, 


500 only are estimated to have a paying practice. 


in the tax-lists of the State of New York, is set down} 


as follows: Lawyers, $600 a year; physicians and sur- | 


The average income | 
of the clergymen is said to be ascertained, the others, of 
course, are estimated. | 
AN EARLY TEMPERANCE SOCcIETY. | 

We learn from the Poughkeepsie Journal, that Bishop | 


geons, $600; clergymen, $348.09. 





Hedding delivered an address before the Washingto- | 
nians lately, in the course of which he said that he as- | 
sisted in organizing a temperance society some forty odd | 
“He has labored for 
the promotion of the great principle ever since, and al- | 


years since in the city of Boston. 


though his voice is feeble by the long years of labor in | 
his profession, he proclaims truth just as emphatically as 
if he were twenty years younger.” | 


LITERARY NOTICES. | 

Tue ANNUAL or Scientiric Discovery is the title | 
of a new work just issued by Gould, Kendall § Lincoln, | 
Boston, and invaluable to the man of science. It is a! 
year book of facts in science and art, exhibiting the most 
important discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, | 
Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Together with a list of re- 
A classified List of Patents ; | 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; An Index of Im- 
portant Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &e. Ea-| 
ited by David A. Wells, and George Bliss, Jr. This out- 
line will show the reader the importance of the volume. 





Geography, Antiquities, &e. 
cent Scientific Publieations ; 


It is designed for all those who desire to keep pace with 


the advancement of Science and Art. The great and 


daily increasing number of discoveries in the different | 


departments of science is such, and the announcement of | 
them is seattered through such a multitude of secular 
and scientilic publications, that it is very difficult for any 
one to obtain a satisfactory survey of them, even had he 
It is evident, then, that 
an annual publication, giving a complete and condensed 


access to all these publications. 


view of the Progress of Discovery in every branch of 


It is said that the reduction of our Book prices at New 


| York has not materially augmented the sales. 


Our Book Agents have some fifty thousand dollars eon. 
veniently invested in stocks to meet any exigency con- 
nected with the proposed prosecutions of the Souther; 


M. E. Church. ‘ 








The Wesleyan Times states that the gross value of the 


eight mil- 
lions of money, all made over to the Conference. 


Wesleyan chapel property amounts to nearly 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SappatH.—More than forty rail- 
way companies in the United States now stop their cars 
on the Sabbath, and on more than 2,000 miles of railroad 
the men employed enjoy the res 


t and privileges appro- 
priate to that day. 











Coxpenxsep Treta.—Mr. John B. Gough recently 


made this forcible declaration, that “ Every moderate 
drinker could abandon the intoxicating cup, if he would— 
every inebriate would, if he could !” 


During the flood at Sacramento, California, the new 
Mcthodist Episcopal Church floated from its foundation 
into the middle of the street, and the Missionary, Mi 
Owen, had to seek shelter in the city of San Francisco 





Rev. J. Bromiey, of England, has been suspended 
his District Meeting, for his co-operation with the 
pelled preachers.” 
next Conference. 


He will probably be expelled at 





Mr. Wenster.—The Boston Journal says, “ We 4 
fer from Mr. Webster as to the effect of the policy he ai- 


vocates. We fear its tendency will be to embarrass thy 


| settlement of the question, by inducing the South to per- 


sist in claiming concessions which cannot be granted 
the North.” 
Era, does not contain the passage about the imprison 


The report of the speech in the National 
ment of Northern colored citizens. The editor in his re- 
marks on the speech, asks :— 

Had he forgotten how citizens of his own State, in thie 
pursuit of necessary business in some Southern ports, are 
seized on account of their complexion, taken from the 


| vessels on which they are employed as sailors, and im- 


prisoned as criminals, till their captains are ready to sa 
Has he forgotton how agents commissioned by the Lev 
lature of his State to proceed to South Carolina and Louis- 
iana, for the purpose of trying before their courts the ya- 
lidity of their laws in derogation of the rights of citizens 
of Massachusetts, were driven from both States, under 
the pressure of threatened violence? How we longed to 
hear in that speech one generous sentiment of manly 
dignation against oppression, one fearless sentiment of 
genuine devotion to the Rights of Man! 

It is now conceded that Mr. Webster did forget. or 
rather omit, these points in his speech. The passag 
the subject was afterwards inserted in the revised copy. not 
particularly for the North, but for all who shonld re; 
revised speech, after reading the full original report of 
the Washington papers, which has been copied gene 


at the Souh. Such readers will be comparatively few 





Tue NasavILLeE Convention.—The Senate of Ken- 
tucky have a second time rejected the proposition to send 
delegates to the Nashville Convention. Kentucky «t 3 
by the Union. ; 


cles on slavery to the Christian Mirror. 


li RS ay ae a 
| The Boston Christian Register credits one of our : 


moncy raised by the churches of Great Britain for mis- 
sionary purposes, is about $1,750,000, by those of Amer- 
ica, $750,000 ; making together, $2.500,000; and yet this 
{sum scareely equals the annual gifts at Kalee’s temple 
| Calcutta. 








Taurtr Rerayrxe ucr Dents.—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society reece ived a chee k a few weeks ago, 


Science and Art, being. in fact, the Spirit of the Scien- | from the London Missionary Society, for £280, nearly 


tilie Journals of the year, systematically arranged, so as 
to present at one view all the new discoveries, useful in- 
ventions, and improved processes of the past year, must 
be a most acceptable volume to every one, and greatly 
facilitate the diffusion of useful knowledge. As _ this 


| $1,500. This sum was remitted as the first payment of 
| the native Christians of Tahiti, for copies of the sacred 
Scriptures furnished to them! 





LerscreE Hovrs.—It was a beautiful obervation of the 


work will be issued annually, the reading public may | late William Hazlit, that “there is room enough in 


easily and promptly possess themselves of the most im- | human life to crowd almost every art and science in it 


portant facts discovered or announced in these depart- | If we pass ‘no day without a line ’—visit no place with- 


ments, from year to year. | 
} 
| 
| 


Orpway, 339 Washington St., has for sale a very fine 
piece of music entitled the “ Fumily Bible,” 
tett, the words by G. P. Morris, Esq., the musie by T. 
Packard, and arranged for the Acolian Piano, by J. E. 
Gould. 
fully betits them. Such ‘pieces as this are what our 
Christian families need to displace much pernicious trash 


song or quar- 


The words have genuine pathos, and the music 


now current in them. 


Carrer & Brotrurers, New York, have issued two 
historical volumes from the pen of Edward Farr; the 
The plan 
of these works is excellent, as it comprises full accounts 
of the social, religious and intellectual characteristics of 
the nations described. Their style is somewhat defective. 
They are valuable for their Biblical illustrations.— Gould, 
Kendall § Lincoln, Boston. 


first relates to Assyria ; the second to Persia. 


Apams on Christian Union —This is an essay on Chris- 
tian Union, by Rev. Charles Adams, of the M. E. Church, 
with an Introduction, by Rey. Dr. De Witt, of New York. 
Its spirit is 
the very essence of evangelical liberalism—of apostolic 
charity. Our readers know our own views on the gener- 
al subject ; we are happy to find a thoroughly congenial 
mind in our beloved and able brother, the author. The 
arrangement of the work is strikingly Iucid. The propo- 
sition that some form of visible union among Christians 
is an obligation is decidedly proved. and the conditions, 
means and advantages of such union fully pointed ont. 
Special addresses follow to Protestant Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, &e., in a spirit 
felicitous for kindliness and impressiveness. The style of 
the work marked by Mr. Adams’ peculiar facility, clear- 
ness and genialness. We know of no man who is better 
fitted in all the peculiarities of his heart and head to 
write on this subject than Mr. Adams. We feel some- 
what eager in the recommendation of his little volume, 
not only because it is on one of our favorite topics, but 
because we are certain that every one who procures it at 
our instance will thank us for urging it on his attention. 
—Peirce, 5 Cornhill. 


We have examined it with rare pleasure. 





He said :— 





No law could be made more stringent than those nowt —New York, Collins § Brother. This is the most philo- 


Common Scnoo. Writing Book, by 0. G. Badlam. 


out the company of a book—we may with ease fill libra- 
ries or empty them of their contents. ‘The more we do, 
the more we can do; the more busy we are, the more 


: 


leisure we have.” 





An interesting letter from our California correspondent 
will be found in our present number. More of it will be 
given next week. We hope to hear more frequently 
from our friend—his communications have been re- 
ceived with much satisfaction by our readers. 





Morats 1x Lonpon.—In London there are 12,000 
children regularly under training to crime, 30,000 thieves, 
6,000 receivers of stolen goods, 23.000 persons picked up 
in a state of drunkenness, 50,000 habitual gin-drinkers, 
and 150,000 of both sexes leading an abandoned life. 

It is estimated that there are in London 28,577 needle- 
women under twenty years of age, the average earnings 
of each being four pence half-penny a day. 











oo- Fast Day in Maine is appointed on Thursday, 
April 4th—a week previous to Massachusetts. The 4th 
has also been appointed for Fast in New Hampshire. 





Enormous Paurerism 1x ENGLAND.—On the Ist of 
July, 1848, 867,261 paupers were receiving relief in 566 
unions in England and Wales, and in places not included 
in this return, 200,839; making in all, a million and 
sixty-eight thousand. The number of lunatics and 
idiots in work-houses was 450,and the number receiving 
relief out of doors, 23,947. The population of England 
and Wales in L841, was not quite sixteen millions.” 








Wuat 18s our Narionat Festivat?— The Catholic 
Herald calls the “ feast of the immaculate conception of 
the blessed Virgin,” “ the national festival of the country.” 





Tue “Fry Sueets.”—The Wesleyan Times, London, 
has the following :— 


“The ‘Fly Sheet’ writer is a Wesleyan minister yet 
unexpelled. “A traitor, in the estimation of the domi- 
neering clique, lives in the camp; attends the court; Is @ 
member of the very body that has transformed itself into 





an inquisition.” 


Sometuine to Tuixnk Asoutr.—The entire sum of 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Prospects of the Country—Traits of California life—Falsity of Re- 
ports—How fortunes may be made—Energy of the people. 
San Francisco, California, Jan., 1850. 
Dear Herarp :—I last wrote te you from Chili, which 
place I left on the 3d Oct. 1849, and after a somewhat 
monotonous passage hither, arrived on the 20th Dec. in 
this famous land of gold, the point of my original desti- 
nation. There is no doubt 
that California! the cynosure of such multitudes, the 
wonder of the age, will furnish as much attraction in the 
future as it has for the last two years. Crowds are daily 
flowing into this port, of eager, expectant fortune hunters, 
who are quickly absorbed in the changing elemnets of 
population, and like the waves of an advancing tide 
breaking on the beach, lose at once all identity. 


I send you my impressions. 


cupation of a man in California is no index to what his 
employment was in the States. Here lawyers become 
laborers, doctors teamsters, and I know several printers 
at $6 per “thousand.” For 
several months past, owing to the rains, much sickness 
has prevailed at the mines, and thousands are now in this 
city waiting for more settled weather to commence or 
resume operations at mining. This makes labor abundant 
in the rapidly growing cities, and renders subsistence 
very difficult for those newly arriving, who generally have 





who carry ahod for a living 


little capital, and are compelled to find instant employ- 
ment. ‘These passengers frequently spend all their money 
in dissipation at the stopping places on the route, and are 
utterly destitute at arriving. Every young man that 
starts for California sheuld firmly determine to taste no 
ardent spirits, and indulge in no other kind of intemper- 
ance, till he gets to his journey’s end, and then he will 
find reasons enough to persist in his determination. No 
one can estimate before trial, the temptations that lay in 
the path of transient visits to South American cities— 
the deep pitfalls into which many “ Californians” have 
fallen. If a young man passes unhurt through these 
dangers, he may hope to prosper in California. 

The prospects for miners for the ensuing season are as 
good as those of the last year, and the stories that will 
the States will not be calculated to allay the ex- 
But these things cannot always last, and al- | 


reach 
citement 
ready many & man regrets coming upon this gold-hunt- 
ing expedition. i 
and wearing labor, often ending in sickness and death. | 
Inquire for a friend whom you saw a short time before 


The oc- | 


Comfortable homes and pleasant friends | which already adorn that section of the city. 
are left for a cheerless life, made up of discomforts | 


distressed, and who, as Judge of the earth, will reward 
with a welcome plandit those to whom he can say, “I was 
sick, and ye visited me.” 





THE RELATION OF NEW ENGLAND TO THE WEST. 

An address on this subject, at the Tremont Temple, on 
Wednesday evening, March 20, at half-past 7 o’clock, by 
Gov. Slade, of Vermont. A collection will be taken, to 
aid in sending female teachers to the West, by the Board 
of National Popular Education. We hope that our city 
readers will not fail to attend this important meeting. 
We assure them of a most interesting occasion. 





ITALIANS AND THE Jesurts—A New York journal 
says, those only who have intercourse with Italians can 
form adequate ideas of the extent of their antipathy to 
the Jesuits. They are detested as the most bitter ene- 
mies of Italy, and of the liberty and happiness of man- 
kind. The announcement of a recent concert to be given 
by some of the singers of the Italian opera for the bene- 
fit of the Jesuit institution in Canal street, caused strong 
excitement among the patriotic Italians. Indignant 
rhymes addressed to the singers were posted in the coffee- 
| houses resorted to by the Italians. None of the opera 
| company, except two or three who were compelled by a 
| written contract, took part in the concert. 

Porpurar Amusements.—Rev. J. D. Bridge will 
preach on this important subject, at Church St. Church, 
next Sabbath evening. 


= ——_— 


Religions Summary. 





A New Mernopist Cuurcu.—We have long been 
aware that several influential laymen—among whem we 
understand the brothers Harper to be prominent—con- 
nected with the John Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
had in contemplation the purchase of a site up town for 
a place of worship commensurate with the growing im- 
| portance of the denomination aud the improved style of 
church architecture. We have now to announce that the 
trustees of the John Street Methodist Church have effect- 
ed the- purchase, for $18,000, of a plot of ground on the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, measuring 
75 feet by 122 1-2, on which they intend to erect a hand- 
some modern structure. From our knowledge of some 
of the parties to this enterprise, we venture to predict, 
with the utmost confidence, that the new church will be 
equal to any of those beautiful temples of the Most High 
We believe 
that neither the means nor the enterprise to carry out this 
purpose will be wanting, while the site is perhaps the best 
which could have been selected. Hundreds, whose earli- 
est religious associations cluster around the “old John 





apparently in health, and you often will be answered | street Church,” will be glad to learn that there is no in- 


“ Poor fellow, he was buried a day or two ago.” 

Sut the reports that are carried by every mail to the 
States of the successful operations of miners, and which 
induce so many to come hither, are exceedingly unreliable. 
If a million in gold dust arrive 
and the California fever 
But people don’t inquire 


pulse is instantly accelerated, 
rages with progressive force. } 
sufficiently as to the sources from whence this golden tide 
has flowed. 


ands 


There are very few persons who take thous- 

. | 

the These large | 
sums that arrive at home pass through the hands of | 


from sands, or even hundreds. 


brokers, who buy up ounce at atime from the miners, 


tention of giving up that house, which will be sustained 
in all its efficiency as heretofore. The new church will 
| be in addition to and not in lieu of that “ well-remembered 
| spot,” where Methodism first took root in this city, and 
| where it has grown and flourished, and the fruit whereof 





s at New York, the public | has sprung up in every direction—its latest bud of prom- 


ise being the proposed structure on the corner of Irving 
Place.—N. Y. Commercial. 

Protestants oF HunGany.—There are 4,000,000 
Protestants among the Magyars, who have suffered great- 
ly from persecution for several generations. Some years 
ago, through the efforts of a pious minister, a press was 
established for the purpose of supplying the Protestants 


and gather from a thousand rills the wealth they remit. | with Bibles, and in about ten years 200,000 copies were 


. . we 
I have conversed with many hundreds of miners who are | printed. 


The same devoted individual succeeded in 


passing the winter in this city, and for one that has made | establishing a seminary for teachers, that the Protestant 


a thousand dollars clear of expenses, there are two hun- 
dred that have found only poverty and dissappointment. 
Much gold is daily taken from the mines, but there are 


many at work, and when an average is drawn, the allot- 


ment to each is very small. An ounce a day is not more 
than sutlicient to pay all a man’s expenses, where flour is 
two or three dollars a pound, beef a dollar, a pair of boots 
worth in the States two dollars, fifty dollars, and all kinds 
of clothing in this proportion. 

goes has sickness, 
months. <A cannot mak: 
habits of life—throw 


Then, every man that 


more or less and some are sick for 


man an entire change in his 
away every comfort and conyveni- 


ence, sleep on the ground with the sky for his roof—with- 
out paying a severe penalty for such an infringement of 
s law. 


nature All these things make mining a precarious 


business, but they are overlooked in the calculations of 
nine-tenths of those that leave the States. 

Again, companies are formed in the Eastern cities, with 
pompous constitution, and fitted out with all the appur- 
tenances they deem requisite to successful mining—tents, 
&e. &e. 


washers, provisions, Arriving here, the first step 


is a sale of the invoice, (for the expenses of lighterage and 


transportation will not allow a retention of the goods.) | 


which pass into the hands of speculators at ruinous prices. 
Then follows a breaking up of the company, and every 
man goes his own way. Of the many companies formed 
in the States, not five exist at the present time, which 
have been a month in California. If a man.starts for 
California, let him come on his “own hook,” for any 
organization he forms in the States will only waste his 
means to no advantage. When the spring comes on, ten 
thousand men will start from this place for the mines, 
and as they hav 
} 


nave 


e already en the elephant,” they will 


the advantage of experience to guide them—but be- 
no man can form an adequate idea of 
the kind of life that 


unfettered, 


fore getting here, 


awaits him. Ile had better come 
associate himself here with 


persons who have already explored the gold regions. 


and if possible, 


He must also make up his mind to harder work than any 
he has « 


endurance of every 


and nerve himself to the 
1 know this 
style of writing will not please those whose imaginations 


ver befor experienc | 


speices of privation. 


have wrought up visions of sudden and easily grasped 


opulence at the price of a mere change of residence. 


I know most writers from this country rather feed the 
delusions in question, than transmit a faithful representa- 
f Life in California.” 


tion o But I prefer to speak the 


truth in this matter than to be the means of decoying any 


here by false intelligenee, however fashionable the latter 
course may i 

Sut money may be made in California without exposure. 
With a 


notions, any voung man m ia) cleara fortune in two years. 


capital of a thousand or two dollars, and business 


Sending goods to the mines is a very lucrative business, 
and trading of all kinds in the rising cities. A good 
carpenter can clear $200 per month, over his expenses— 
bricklayers and painters are in great demand. A team 
will clear twenty-tive dollars a day. 


On the 24th ultimo, a destructivefire swept away the 


Parker House, the Exchange, the “El Dorado,” and 
several fine stores, the most valuable buildings in this 


city Within fourteen days after, nearly all these build- 
ings were re-erected, upon a style commensurate with 
their former value, and in a weck or two more, no trace 
of the late devastation will be visible. In no other city 
in the world would a burnt district so suddenly spring 
from its ashes. The eneryies of this people are beyond 
calculation. A year ago, a dozen decent houses scarcely 
could be found in San Franciseo—now the city spreads 
over several miles in length and one in breadth, and is 
filled with warehouses, stores, and excellent hotels and 
boarding-houses. If Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep 
on one of our pillows a few months ago, and just 
awakened, his surprise would have abundant food in the 
wondrous changes that have passed over the face of this 
new theatre of action. The natives gaze in astonishment 
at the wonders of enterprise and accomplishment that 
every day exhibits. They declare the very seasons are 
changed since the white man has appropriated the coun- 
try, and with some reason—for what has before been un- 
heard of, thunder showers occurred the past dry season, 
and the heavy rains commenced two months earlier than 
usual. In consequence it is hoped the spring will open 


earlier than heretofore. More anon. 


Yours, A. A. 8S. 





Correction. Bro. Srrvens:—You give my thoughts 
on “ Necessitous Cases” this week, (13th inst.) In the 
second paragraph, I spake of the financial concerns of 
our English brethren, that they have a joint committee 
of ministers and lay members to attend to this important 
business,—not tar members, as your compositor has it— 
I would not startle any of our good brethren about tares. 
In the last article of the plan, I said, this plan may be 
revised (not received) and amended, &c. As the Confer- 
ence is near, I hope our brethren will give the plan a 
thorough investigation. Make it better if you can; but 
be sure and make the modus operandi simple, and yet 
have a distinetness in every part. : 

WATCHFUL. 





Cunist anp Rome at Vantance.—The commission 
of cardinals has thrown into prison fifty priests, for hav- 
ing administered spiritual consolation to the wounded 
republicans in the hospital during the seige! How un- 
like the Sayiour, who, when upon earth, relieved the 


schools may be under proper care, and a theological 
school for supplying the churches with pastors. Owing 
to the misfortunes which have descended in torrents on 
Hungary during the past yedt, they greatly need aid from 
foreign Christians. 


tary, has become seriously impaired. 





| generally.—It is mournful to see our strong men * bow- 
ling themselves,” and passing away. Dr. P. has stood 


| high as a minister in the church, and been a man of des- 


| ervedly wide influence. It is hoped that he may yet be 
|spared many years; but it is feared that the time of his 
| effective service has passed. We learn that he has noti- 
| fied the Bishops of his readiness to give way to a succes- 
isor. This information will cause a pang to thousands 
|who have been blessed by his ministry, and who have 
looked up to him as the eloquent advocate of the Chris- 
tian Missions. May he yet enjoy many peaceful and 
happy days.—Pitts Ch. Ad. 


Congressional, 





WasuinGcton, Monday, March 11. 
Senate.—After the orders of the day were taken up, 
Mr. Seward spoke. He would admit California whether 


a free or slave State, under existing circumstances. He 
opposed a division of Texas into new States. He 


doubted the constitutionality of the resolutions of annex- 
ation. 
Mr. Webster replied, and pronounced the resolution 
| constitutional. 
Mr. Foote said he should urge his Committee. 
| Hovuse.—Went into Committee on the California Mes- 
jsage. Mr. Stanton replied to aspersions against the 
| white laborers of the North. 
Mr. Fowler followed; he contended that framers of the 
Constitution acted on the principle that slavery should 
| hot be extended, and must soon cease ; that this principle 
| had been faithfully carried out by the North, and exten- 
| sively disregarded by the South—hence all their difficul- 
| ties. He would apply the ordinance of ’87 to all terri- 
tory. 
Mr. Gorman obtained the floor when the Committee 
rose, 


| Senate, Tuesday, March 12.—Mr. Foote’s motion to 





take up his project to appoint a Committee of thirteen, 
| was carried—yeas 24, nays 22. 

| On motion of Mr. Cass, the subject was made the order 
| of the day for to-morrow. 

At half-past twelve o’clock, Mr. Clay’s compromise 
resolutions were taken up, and Mr. Turney addressed the 
| Senate. He denounced the abolitionists, and pressed Mr. 
| Foote’s project for a Committee, which he believed would 

settle the whole question. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, the farther discussions of the 
| resolutions was postponed until Thursday. 

Hovusr.—The House went into Committee of the 

Whole, and took up the special order of the day, the Cal- 
j ifornia Message. 
| Mr. Gorman being entitled to the floor, he spoke iy op- 
| position to the Missouri line, and would leave the ques- 
tion of slavery open. 

Mr. Butler followed, supporting the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Disney next obtained the floor, when the Commit- 
tee rose, and the House adjouned. 

Senate, Wednesday, March 13.—To-day, Mr. Foote’s 
resolution for a Committee of thirteen came up. 

Messrs. Baldwin, Benton and Webster, hoped that the 
proposal for admitting California, might be acted upon 
separately from the territorial question. 

Mr. Cass addressed the Senate, and agreed with Mr. 
| Foote respecting the evil tendency of some portions of 

Mr. Calhoun’s speech. 

Mr. Calhoun and others explained. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said he believed from pres- 
ent indications that a dissolution of the Union was near 
| at hand. 

Messrs. Butler and Davis opposed the adoption of Mr. 
| Foote’s plan of a Committee at present. ‘The subject 
| was then postponed until to-morrow. 

‘The California Message was then taken up, and Mr. 

Douglass spoke at length, advocating non-intervention 
jon the subject of slavery. 

Hovse.—Mr. Thompson, from the Judiciary Commit- 

tee, reported a bill for an additional judicial district in 
| Eastern Texas, and asked that the bill might then be put 
| upon its passage. 

| Mr. McClernand and others, opposed the passage of 
the bill, chiefly on the ground that it might involve a 
committal on the Texas boundary question. 

The subject was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. ° 

In Committee of the Whole, Mr. Andrew Johnson in- 
troduced a resolution instructing the Committee on Ter- 
ritories to report a bill for the admission of California as 
a State ; to legalize the provisional governments formed 
by territories ; so as to provide for the retrocession of the 
district, and for the recovery of fugitive slaves. Laid 
over. 

The special order, the California Message, was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Disney spoke principally on the constitutionality 
of territorial legislation. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Vermont, obtained the floor, when the 
the Committee rose. 

Senate, Thursday, March 14.—The Senate have been 
occupied with petitions. Mr. Underwood presented one 
from the Mormon chief and apostles, asking measures of 
portection. Mr. Seward one from citizens of the United 
States for the extension of trial by jury to fugitive slaves. 
Mr. Pratt objected to the reception ; and a discussion fel- 
lowed. 

_ Hovusr.—There have been some unimportant proceed- 
ings in regard to the correction of the journal. 

Senate, Friday, March 15.—Mr. Chase petitioned for 
a Telegraph across the Continent; referred to the Com- 
mittee of Commerce. 

Mr. Rush reported a bill for Post Offices and Post 
Roads in California and Oregon; also a bill for increas- 
ing Clerks in the Post Office Department. 

r. Walker introduced a bill to provide incipient 
— for a railroad from the Mississippi River to the 














Tue Heatta or Dr. Pitman, our Missionary Secre- | 
His disease is par- | 
alytic, affecting the organs of speech, and his system | 





On motion of Mr. Davis, of Miss., the bill to increase 
commissions was taken up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, the resolutions granting 
land to the Hungarians, was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, the Census 
Bill was taken up. 
. ~ Badger moved to recommit and the bill was de- 

ated. 





THE PROSPECT AT WASHINGTON. 

The Boston Atlas says :— “ 

The advices which reach us from Washington are 
almost unanimous in expressing a belief that the North- 
ern men of both parties will adhere to the principles of 
the Wilmot Proviso, if attempts are made to frame terri- 
torial bills, and also that the Southern members will op- 
pose, with all their power, the admission of California as 
a State. 


The correspondent of the New York Commercial -Ad- 
vertiser, whose moderation is as well known as are the 
general correctness of his views, thus writes under date 
of March 11th:— : 


Notwithstanding all appearances of a more moderate 
state of feeling upon the slavery controversy, I regret to 
say thatIcan perceive no greater probability of compromise 
or settlement of the question than has existed at any for- 
mer time. Upon the one leading, principle and ultimate 
point of the admission of California just as she comes to 
us, with boundaries and a constitution determined by her 
own people, there is no yielding upon either side. 

The same correspondent says also :— 

There is no indication, therefore, of substantial con- 
cession on either side, and so far as I can now pereeive, 
the settlement of the whole matter depends upon the 
nerve, the discipline and the steadiness of the Northern 
majority. I use the term “ Northern,” as that of “the 
South” is used, technically, for [know that there are 
good Free Soil Whigs and Democrats in the slave as 
well as the free States. Those great conservative gentle- 
men, Clay, Benton, and Clayton, I look upon as the best 
of Free Soilers, and amid the convulsive throes which 
are now rending the body politic of the South, I can per- 
ceive the certain indices of the uprising of yet other gal- 
lant Free Soilers at the South. 

One of the editors of the Atlas writes from Washing- 
ton as follows :— 

As for the course suggested in Mr. Webster’s speech, a 
territorial bill without any prohibition of slavery, I do 
not believe that the first Northern Whig, besides him, nor 
hardly a single Northern Democrat even, can be found 
who will venture to give his adhesion to it. If he looks 





HERALD BUSINESS. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE HERALD TO MARCH 15. 
See that the money you send us is duly acknow 





Adams AH 159 8 to Apr’i i ’51 
Barnes J W P 2 00 mS May 1 *5t 
Belcher Wm B 1 3&3 “ Jan 1 ’51 
Basteen Jose 3 50 « Nov ! ’5) 
Benton J T 20 « July 20 °50 
Babbitt J Db 75 e Jan | 51 
Blood A P 1 50 “ ‘ * 
Bates M 1 00 ss Mar } "51 
Bent Mrs f 1 50 “ March 15 ’5L 
Besse Sylvanus 100 Jan | 51 
Bates L B 1 50 “ Feb 10 ’51 
Ball Varnum 30 « Sept 1 ’50 
Bryant Rev BE 50 “* on ac’t 
Chase MM 1 00 “ Ap’! 20 ’50 
Carter Ira 1 50 “ ari 51 
Cheeney B F 154 = Jan 1 75st 
CallJ H 3 50 » - 
Dill Charlotte 75 ss Sept L ’59 
Davis Charles 11 50 “ Dec 22 749 
Edwards Peter 1 50 “ Jan | Sl 
Fletcher E B 50 “ on ac’t 
Freeman Josiah 1 50 “ Jan 1 51 
Goodrich Joseph 2d liv Jan 1 51 
Gale Lois 1 50 “ Feb 10 51 
Glazier Reuben 150 “ March 1 51 
fell Abigail 1 50 “ May 20 ’S1 
Higgins D 50 “ on ac’t 
Hayes James 317 sa March | ’51 
Howard A 1 50 “ Jan I 51 
Hale Oliver 42 “« in full 
Herrick Jeremiah 158 “ Jan 1 ’5t 
Jewett CL 5 Mar | 50 
Jones Wm 1 50 “ Jan 1 5! 
Kendrick T D 5 00 ss Jan | 50 
Kimball Dan 1 1 59 “6 Mar | 51 
Kent JC 1 50 “ Jan | 51 
Kitterell J P 50 “ on ac’t 
Ludwig James 1 50 s March | 51 
Lord Augustine 1 50 “ Jan | 51 
Me Murray Alex 100 * Nov 1 750 
Merrill Harun 154 é Jan 1 ’5L 
Palmer M@ 1 50 “ March I 751 
Porter J W 1 50 “ March 15 51 
Ricker 8 L 1 50 és March | ’51 
Richards R R 50 “ on ac’t 
Russ Daniel 2 00 “ in full 
Swift Joseph 73 “ July 1 °50 
Savage Joha Ss 66S July 1°50 
Swasey Mrs J 75 “ Sep 15 50 
Smith 8G 50 ss May | ’50 
Sheldon Joseph 1500 March 15 ’51 
Sanford LN 1 50 ss March | "51 
‘Fhompson J B lsu “# March | 51 
Whiting Josiah 1 50 « March 1 750 
Wing RM 37 a6 July 5 749 
Walton Caro 189 se March 1 ’51 
Winlo Adam 25 se on ae’t 
Wiley Hannah 1 50 “6 Jan 1 ’51 
Whittier Artemas 1 00 “6 Jan L 750 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED. 
J. T. Fairfield—C. D. Pillsbury—R. R. Richards—D. K. Merrill— 


merely to his own personal interests, his standing and | ©: ©. Cone—H. W. Houghton—B. Foster—A, Adams—C. A. Bruce 


position at home, he cannot with safety. No man could 
sustain himself to his constituents in such a course. If | 


| (retain the 50 ets. until your next remittance)—A. B. Whecler— 
J. Grigg—FE. W. Presbury—W. Crofi—J. H. Leavitt—A. P. Put- 
nam—x. H. Beale—O. Kilbon—J. 8. Harvey—J. W. F. Barnes—A. 


he looks beyond this paltry consideration to the higher | W. Robinson—R. Livesey—W. H. Kibbe—I. A. Swetland (have 


obligations of conscience and duty, 


few, if any, who can bring themselves to believe that this | = 
can be a safe course in regard to securing the territory to | gent (see Herald March 13)—L. C. 
Post Master)—R. Tilton—J. 8. Bailey—D). Adams—C, P. Smith. 


freedom. 


Since writing our argument on the Proviso, we find | 
the following confirmatory view of the subject in the 
Atlas :— 


Does the experience of any man, however slight, war- | 
rant him in the belief that any country can be secured | 
to freedom only by its natural interest and by its natural 
condition, structure, and geology? Does not the whole 
history of man tell us the contrary? Are not the moun- | 
tain regions of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. immediate and convincing proofs to the con- | 
trary! Does not all Kentucky, does not Maryland, does 
not Delaware, each and all, afford us striking evidence of | 
the introduction and obstinate persistance in the continu- | 
unce of slavery, contrary to their interests, contrary to 
the natural character impressed by the Almighty upon | 
their soil! Were our fathers wrong or needlessly careful, 


cessive, when they passed the memorable proviso which, 

and which only, spite of the physical incompatibility with | 
slavery, secured the vast Northwest territory against its | 
introduction? ‘The_same assumption that condemned 

this precaution in regard to New Mexico, to be consistent, 

should condemn as equally uncalled for, the memorable 

ordinance or 1787. 

The Atlas says that out of 50 New England Whig pa- | 
pers it has seen, but three have dissented from its com-| 
ments on Mr. Webster’s position—one in Newburyport, | 
two in this city. | 


Review of “the Weeks. 


The Canada brought European accounts down to the | 
23d of Feb. The great exhibition of the industry of all 
nations, which it is proposed to hold in London next year, 
excites much attention. A public meeting in reference 
to it was held in Westminster on the 21st ult., which was 
graced by a large body of the female nobility. Our 
Minister, Mr. Lawrence, was present, and among other 
distinguished personages made a speech, which we have | 
copied into our columns. The intelligence from Ire- | 
land is comparatively cheering. It is a new and grateful 
thing to hear any other note from thence than that of 
pestilence, famine, and unutterable distress. We are 
now told that there are tokens of brightening prospects. 
Lord John Russell has officially informed the Commons 
that Irish distress has ceased almost to be a matter of! 
Government concern ; that there is no famine; that through | 
the working of emigration and of death, the land is in a 
great measure cleared of pauperism; and that a spirit of 
industry and enterprise has once more been revived | 
among that devoted people. There is not much news | 
from France—no coup d’ etat of the mimie President; no 
new outbreak of red republicanism. One of these ex- 
tremes is as likely to occur as the other; and neither | 
would excite surprise. Poor France is realizing the 
legitimate fruits of her unconquerable penchant for revo- 
lutions—a military despotism. The country is virtually 
under martial law, and the administration, such as it is, 
owes its preservation to the overpowering influence of the 
army. Preparations were making for the approaching 
elections—the result of which can hardly be predicted. 
‘The Socialists were busy in ill-directed efforts to promote 
their schemes of disorganization, and, particularly in the | 
Eastern and Southern departments, were exciting the 
watchful attention of the Government. From ether! 
parts of the continent the news is devoid of peculiar in- | 
terest——From the Sandwich Islands we have later | 
news, which on the whole is favorable. From Vene- | 
zucla—the ever-varying politics of which country nobody 
can ever understand—we have had accounts which seem | 
to give a new aspect to affuirs; and that is all we can say | 
about it. 

At home, the sky, though not wholly clear, is brighter | 
and more hopeful. We have never, for a moment, des- | 
paired of the Union; but there is less reason now, per- | 
haps, than there was a week ago, to tremble for its safety. | 
We can point to no new measure or movement which 
has inspired greater confidence ; but there is manifestly 
less despondency. The excitement which divides the 
Northern and Southern sections of the country is dying | 
out. The only fear is, that it is giving place to a spirit | 
of compromise or concession of principle, which will | 
soothe, though it never can heal, the wound which slavery | 
has inflicted upon this country. Mr. Webster’s speech, 
creates no ordinary sensation. It is not what was ex- 
pected—or more properly speaking, what was hoped for 
—from Mr. Webster; and yet no one can say that it is in 
anywise inconsistent with what he has heretofore said or 
done in reference to this matter. It will aid, no doubt, 
in producing the state of feeling to which we have allud- | 
ed—in Julling or blunting the sensibilities of the public 
upon the subject; but it never can. and never will tend | 
to an adjustment of the great national question of slavery 
upon any equitable or morally just ground. The whole | 
subject, in all its various bearings, and with all its intrica- | 
cies, is still before Congress, and no one can foresee when 
or in what manner it will be disposed of. Our State | 
Legislators are at work as usual, but we do not see they | 
have done anything the past week that calls for particular 
notice. The subject of Agricultural Science is exciting 
considerable attention here, as well as in various other 
parts. Incipient measures have been taken in the State 
of New York, for the establishment of an Agricultural 
College, and the same thing is before the minds of our 
Legislature. The religious papers of the week+con- 
tinue to bring us the gratifying intelligence of Revivals 
of Religion in various parts. From California we 
have had another instalment of news, which is more 
favorable than previous accounts. Sacramento City was 
beginning to recover from the flood, and the damage was 
not likely to be as serious as was supposed. Persons 
were engayed in washing gold from the deposits of mud 
in the streets, some of them with some success. The 
suffering at the mines was much less than had been an- 
ticipated, and the mining business had been prosecuted 
during the winter with considerable success. The 
steamer Georgia brought something over a million of the 
“ Dust.".—New Mexico seems-to be in a state of conten- 
tion, between the rival claims of Texas and the United 
States. In Oregon there appears to be some dissatis- 
faction with the General Government on the ground of 
neglect. The annual election in New Hampshire has 
occurred during the week, and has resulted, as usual, in 
the success of the Democracy—the majority being larger 
even than that of last year—Traveller. 
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METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
e 
BOOKS FORWARDED, from March 9th to March 16th. 
J. Weeks, Lowell, 2 pkges, ‘Tuck ; M. C. Briggs, Concord, N. H., 
| pkge, Lowell Railroad ; 3. C. Brown, Fairhaven, Mass., | pkge, 
Hatch; J. J. Lee, Bucksport, Me., | pkge, care C. P. Menard, left 
at Commercial Coffee House ; J. J. P. Collyer, Newburyport, | box, 
taken at office; C. N. Smith, Dover, N. H., 1 pkge, Niles; J. 5. 
Day, Worcester, 1 pkge, Leonard ; S. Quimby, Claremont, 1 pkge, 
Bigelow ; D. Wise, Fall River, | pkge, taken from office; W. M. 
Shedd, Provincetown, | pkge, left at 48 Milk St; J. Caughey, 
New York, | pkge, Harnden ; J. W. Guernsey, Rindge, N. H., | 
pkge, called for; Wm. McDonald, Portland, 1 pkge, Longley; A- 
B. Lovewell, Danville, Me., 1 pkge, at the Junction, Longley ; 5 
S. Cummings, Newfield, Me., | pkge, care Cummings & Boyden, 
Biddeford, Longley ; J. Allen, So. Chesterville, Me., | pkge, care 
D. Moody, Esq.,to be left at Readfield Depot, Longley; J. F- 
Sheffield, Andover Nepot, | pkge, via Hartford, Conn., ‘Thompson ; 
8. Bassett, care Finch & Barnes, New Haven, Conn., | pkge, 
Thomp-on ; E. Anthony, Taunton, 1 pkge, Davenport & Mason ; 
Cc. N. Smith, Dover, N. H., 1 pkge, Niles; J. Perkins, Winchester, 
1 pkge, called for; 5. Fastman, Walpole, 1 pkge, Bigelow ; O. 
Huse, Castine, 1 pkge, left at O. Hall & Co., 79 Commercial St. 


C. H. PEIRCE, No. 5 Cornhill. 











I believe there are | Put R. C’s account into the hands of a lawyer)—A. D. Sargent—J. 


/, Guernsey—H. Moulton (we must adhere straictiy to the terms) 
. Edwards—J. B. Washburn—&. Bryant—J. Atwell—S. Sar- 
Collins—(have written to your 





| to Mrs. Rebecca G. Smith. 





NOTICES. x 


BOSTON DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING.—Notice has 


already been given of our next * Preachers’ Meeting” to be held at 
Ipswich, the 20th and 21st inst.. and ‘ Payson” has added a sea- 
sonable word of exhortation both to the preachers on the district 
and the good people of the place where the meeting is to be held— 
hope thts exhortation will not be lost. 
direction of the Committee of Arrangements the following order 
will be observed :— 


“ Verb. Sut. Sap."? By the 


Wepvespay, 20rH, 19 o’clock A. M. Preachers’ Prayer Meeting, 


| Qo’clock, P. M., Public Prayer Meeting. 7 P. M., Preaching and 


Exhbortation. 

‘Tuunspay, 2Ist. 6o0’clock A. M., Public Prayer Meeting. 9} A. 
M., Preachers’ Prayer Meeting, Business, &c. 2 o’clock P. M., 
Preaching and Public Prayer Meeting. 7 o’clock, evening, Preach- 


| ing and the Sacrament. 


The brethren requested to preach on the occasion have been 


duly notified, and will, it is hoped, on no account fail to meet the 
were the slaveholding members in 1787 needlessly con- | appointment, ; 


Evwarp Cooke, 
For the Committtee of Arrangements. 
Charlestown, March 7. 





THE TRUSTEES of the Providence Conference Seminary will 
hold their Annual Meeting in the Vestry of Chesnut Street M. E. 
Church, on Wednesday, April 3d, at2 P.M. Don’t forget, breth- 
ren. Pkeston Bennet, Secretary. 

Tue Trustees of the Providence Conference will hold their 
Annual Meeting in the Vestry of Chesnut St. M. E. Church, on 
Saturday, Aprilj6, at 2 P. M. 

Preston Bennet, Secretary. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE.—The candidates for examina- 
tion in the Providence Conference will please to meet the several 


| committees in the Vestry of the Chesnut St. M. E, Church, Provi 


dence, on Monday P. M., April Ist. 
Dantet Wise, Chairman Examining Committee. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
GARDINER DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 








Phipsburg, April 6 7] Greenwood, May 25 26 
Richmond, “ 13° 14138. Paris, June 1 2 
Poland, « 20) 21 | Bethel, és 8 9 
Pownal, * 27 <8) Rumford, s 8B SS 
Harrison, May 4 5] Monmouth, se 2 & 
Lisbon, “« 7 8] Gardiner, ee 27 @ 
Waterford, se 11 12] Livermore, July 6 
Stow, * Bw wD | . SANDERSON, 


Monmouth, March 14. 


READFIELD DISTRICT—FOURTH QUARTER. 


East Readfield, Sidney, Fairfield, at Kendall’s Mills, April 6 7 
Fayette, at East Livermore, “oUF 


Wilton, Temple, Farmington, at Wilton Lower Mills, ad 20 Qt 
Vienna, N. Sharon, Mercer, Norridgewock, at N. Sharon, “ 27 28 


[Remainder next week.) 
Gro. Wessenr. 
Kent’s Hill, March 14, 1850. 














ss MARRIAGES. 


In Watertown, March 13, by Rev. J. A. Adams, Joseph Waters 
to Miss Hannah Norton. : 

In Lynn, March 7, by Rev. L. R. Thayer, Charles F. Pinkham to 
Miss Rebecca F. Chipman. 

In Orleans, March Y, by Rev. J. B. Washburn, Benoni Baker to 
Mrs. Sarah A. Smith, both of Orleans. 

In Provineetown, Dec. Ll, by Rev. A. B. Wheeler, Josiah Cutter 
ec. 16, Robert M. Miller to Miss Mer- 
Also, Joshua Dyer to Miss Elizabeth Dyer Jan. 12, 
Feb. 14, John Whel- 
March 3, George W. Vesty to Miss 








cy F. Crosby. 
Reuben G, Sparks to Miss Sarah J. Coulier. 
den to Miss Abigail Savage. 


| Catharine Splane. 


In South Yarmouth, Mass., March 3, by Rev. O. P. Farrington, 
Freeman Cook, of St. Albans, Me., to Miss Hannah K. Baker, of 
Yarmouth, Mass. Also, March 10, in South Yarmouth, Reuben 
Taylor to Mary M. Nickerson, both of Yarmouth. 

In New Market, N. H., March 9, by Rev. lL. A. Swetland, Haize 
Perkins to Miss Lydia A. Wiggin, both of New Market, N. H. 
Also, March 10, by the same, Stephen F. Drew, of Tunbridge, Vt, 
to Miss Mary F. Ransom, of New Market, N. H. 

In Kingston, N. U., March 9, by Rev. James Thurston, John T. 
Webster to Miss Abby P. Buswell, both of East Kingston, N. H. 

In Skowhegan, Me., by Rev. C. C. Cone, Obed W. Smith to Mrs. 
Sophronia Smith, both of S. Also, by the same, Bradbury R. 
Mallone to Miss Abby B. Fox, both of 5. 

In Hallowell, Sept. 2d, by Rev B. Foster, Chandler Hamlin 
to Miss Angeline 8. Crowell, both of Gardiner, Also, Oct. 9, 
Franklin Richardson to Miss Louisa Bailey, both of Pittston 
Also, Dec. 29, John A. Glidden to Miss Emma J. Baker, both of 
G. Also, Dec. 30, Charles B. Hunter, of ‘Topsham to Miss Martha 
J. Davis, of Hallowell. Also, Dec. 31, Samuel A.“Laughton to 
Miss Julia A. Hawkes, both of Hallowell. Also, Feb. 3, Henry F. 


} Gorden to Miss Nancy R. Bryant, both of Hallowell. 


In Dresden, Me., 6th inst., by Rev. 3. 


Bray, Edwin Allen to 
Miss Sarah A. Alley, both of Dresden. 














DEATHS. 


In this ciiy, March 4, of consumption, Mary E., wife of William 
Kimball, and daughter of Nathaniel Edwards, of Temple, N. H. 








MARKETS. | 





From the Massachusetts Ploughman.—March 16, 1850. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, March 15. The Flour Market remains without much 
variation; demand fair; sales of Genesee, common brands, at 
5.0245 fancy brands 5.75 a6; extra, 6.124 a 6.62; Michigan and 
Ohio, 5.50; faney brands Michigan, 5.75; St. Louis and tlinois, 
common, 5.375 @5.50; fancy and extra brands, 5.75 a 6.50 per bl, 
cash ; Southern is dull, at prices a shade lower ; sales 590 bls Bal 
timore Howard Street, at 5.375, 4 mos; 200 do, 5.12} cash ; 6.00 a 
8.00 do Fredericksburg and Baltimore, 5.06} a 5.124 per bl, cash ; 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 per bl; Rye Flour, no demand ; worth 
nominally 3.25 per bl, cash. 

Grain—The Corn Market continues dull and prices depressed ; 
White has been selling slowly at 56c ; Yellow, 56 a 57¢ ; two car- 
gues superior Yellow brought 58¢ per bushel; Oats are dull; 
Northern bring 43 a 44; Eastern, 33 a 39¢ ; Delaware, 34 a 35c per 
bu; Rye in small lots, 69a 70e per bu, cash; in Liverpool at the 
last dates, Corn was dull and prices nominal; Yellow, 27 a 283 ; 
White, 30s a 30s 6d; Flour, Western Canal, 228 a 22s 6d; Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, 23s a 23s 6d per bl. 





[Wholesale Prices Inside Quincy Market.] 
* BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 











Mess Beef, per bbl. Ohio Mess 11 00a 11 50 
cash price 10 00a 11 00 | Do. Prime 9 00a 9 5v 
Navy Mess, bbl. 9 00a 9 50] Boston Lard in 
No. | do. 0 00a 8 U0 bbls., Ib. 64a 7 
Pork, Boston, ex. Ohio do. do. ba 7 
clear, bbl. a 17 00 | Hams, Boston, Ib. 8a 85 
Boston Clear 14 50a 15 00 | Do. Ohio, tb. a & 
Ohio ex. clear 14 50a 15 00 } Tongues, bbl. 16 00 a 20 00 
Do. clear 13 00 a 13 50 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Lump, 100 Ibs. 16 a 20 | Cheese, best, ton, 6ha 7 
Tub, best, ton, 13a 18 Do. common, ton, 5 a 6 
Shipping, do., 7a 10 | Eggs, 100 doz., 2ai3 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 








Apples, per bbl. 3 50a 4 00| Onions, per bu., 060a 075 
Potatoes, bbl. 1 2a 2 25] Pickles, bbi. 000a 6 Sv 
Beets, bbl. a 1 25| Peppers, bbl 000a 8 00 
Carrots, bbl. 1 2a 1 25 | Mangoes, bbl. 000a 9 00 
HOPS,—[Wholesale Prices. ] 
istsort, 1849, Ib. 13 a 14| 2d sort, 1848, a 00 
WOOL. 
Saxony fi’ce, 43a 45 | Com. to 1-4 blood 33a 8634 
Do. prime 40a 42] Lambs, super. 37a 38 
Do. labs a Do. Ist quality 33a O34 
Am. full blood 39a 4) | Do, 2d do. 22a 4 
Am. half blood 35a 37 | Do. 3d do. lba 18 
BRIGHTON MARKET, Tuvrspayr, March 14, 
850 Cattle at Market of all descriptions. 33 unsold. 
Prices. A very few at $6.25. Good at $5.25 a 5.75 a 6.00. Fair 


at $4.50 a $5.00 a $5.95. Inferior at $3.50 a $4.50. 

Working Oxen. Some inquiry and prices a little improved. 

Cows and Calves inquired for, and sales somewhat higher. 

Prices of Working Oxen, and Cows and Calves are omitted, as 
it is believed they would furnish but little reliable information, be- 
ing a8 various as the animals are numerous. 

Drovers wore the lengthened phiz, yesterday. 

Sheep. 1670 at market. The most of them good in quality. 4 

Prices. $2.67, 3.00, 3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 4 50, 5.00, 6.00. 

275 remained unsold. 


Hides—$4.50. 
Tallow rough—$5} a $6.00. 
Swine. 2000 at Market. 150 unsold. Some hundreds driven 


out, for a market. 
Paces. 4} a5} fora portion of the best. Others, a little off. 
Retail, 5 a 6. 














OWELL WATER-CURE. Turis Estasn- 
LISHMENT, now entering upon its fodrth year, offers, to 
those who may wish to avail themselves of the benefit of the 
water treatment, one of the most comfortable, convenient and 
inviting retreaats of the kind in New England. It is situated 
on the Draeut Heights, about three-fourths of a mile from the 
city of Lowell, occupying a position that is elevated and airy, 
overlooking the whole city and surrounding country, present- 
ing to the view one of the finest prospects in the country. 

The house is sufficiently large to accommodate from 30 to 40 
patients, and fitted up in superior style with a bathing depart- 
ment, furnished with an abundant supply of pure water, and so 
arranged as to be inviting and easy of access by invalids at all 
times, from each wing of the building, one of which is occu- 
pied by ladies, the other by gentlemen. The bathing-house is 
furnished with two sets of baths, and so warmed as to be per- 
fectly comfortable to the most feeble patient, even in the cold- 
est weather. 

Terms for board and treatment in this Institution vary from 
six to nine dollars per week, according to rooms occupied and 
attentions required. 

All communications for further information, addressed (post 
paid) to the subscriber, Lowell, will receive prompt attention. 

os H. FOSTER, M. D. 


March 20 

S S. ADVOCATE. Tue New VotumeE or 
We this popular Sabbath School paper commences with 
the first of April. It is desirable that the schools should send 
in their orders for the ensuing year, at once, in order that there 
be no delay in forwarding the first numbers. No papers are 
sent from the office for the new year uuless re-ordered, and the 
advance subscription is forwarded. 

Laptes’ Repostrory. Back numbers for 1850 have been 
received, and we are now prepared to meet any new orders 
from our agents, or from individuals. 

C. H. PEIRCE, No. 5 Cornhill. 
3w March 20 


Hear ON CHRISTIAN UNION. Just 

4 Published, an Essay on Christian Union, by Rev. Chas. 

Adams. With an Latroduction by Thos. DeWitt, D. D. 
March 20 C. H. PEIRCE, No. 5 Cornhill. 











] EVIVALS OF RELIGION. Tue Tuirp 


Epition of this popular work by Rev. James Porter, has 
just been issued. Its rapid sale furnishes strong evidence of 
its character and adaptation. The friends of revivals are piv- 
ing ita widecirculation. Presiding elders, stationed preach- 
ers and class leaders buy it by the dozen, fifty or hundred cop- 
ies, and in some cases supply their pe@le at cost. And its 
effect is glorious. Giod blesses it to the good of souls. All 
ministers who want a revival, and wish their people to co-op- 
erate with them in saving sinners, will do well to circulate it. 

Published by C. H. PEIRCE, Boston, and sold at the 
Methodist Book Stores in general. Price 50 cents, with usual 
discount to wholesale purchasers. if Aug 22 








AKE SUPERIOR; rts Puystcan Cnar- 


acter, Vegetatio and Animals, compared with other and 
smaller regions. By L. Agassiz. With contributions from 
John L. Le Conte, A. A. Gould, Asa Gray, T. W. Harris, J. 
E. Cabot, Leo Lesquereux, and Edward Tuckerman; with a 
Narrative of the Expedition, and Illustrations, by J. E. Cabot. 

This work, which has been delayed on account of the unex- 
pected amount of material, is one of the most scientific works 
that bas appeared in this country. 

Embodying the researches of our best scientific men, relating 
to a hitherto comparatively unknown region, it will be found to 
contain a great amount of new and scientific information. 

The illustrations, seventeen in number, are in the finest 
style of the art, by Sourel; embracing Like and Landscape 
Scenery, Fishes, and other objects of Natural History, with an 
outline map of Lake Superior. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & 
59 Wasliington Street. 3t 


TATHANIEL CARTER, Who esaLe anp 
1 Retraiw Deaver in Hats, Caps, Furnishing Goods, 
Trunks, Valises, Looking Glasses, Looking Glass Plates, 
Umbrellas, Porte Monnaies, Pocket Books, Cutlery, Brushes, 
Stationery, Perfumery, Fancy Gvods, and Tailors’ ‘Trimmings. 
No. 24 Washington Street, (opposite Zion’s Herald Office) 

Boston. 

fG- Silk Hat Varnishes for Sale by the Barrel or Gallon, 

and Warranted Good. 3invg March 7 


LINCOLN, 
March 13 








|= ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DIS- 
_ covery: or Year-Book of Facts, in Science and Art, 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &«. Together with a List of recent 
Scientific Publications: a Classified list of Patents; Obitua- 
ries of Eininent Scientific Men; an index of Important Papers 
in Scientific Journals, Reports, &e. Edited by David A. 
Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, and 
George Bliss, Jr. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. March 13 





| ge tahoe: PERIODICAL For THE YounG. 

Forrester’s BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE For 
1850. The January number, for the year 1850, commences the 
filth volume of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. The work has 
been published two years, and has met with entire favor, both 
from its subscribers and the public. The following, among a 
vast number of others, speak the universal comment of the 
Ameriean Press : 

** We prize this as the most valuable of publications for the 
Young.”’—Eastport Sentinel. 

* We wish every boy and girl in our village could have a 
copy '—Cabotville Mirror. 

*© Mark Forrester makes a very interesiing monthly for the 
young folks.”’—Zion’s Herald. 

“If « Mark Forrester’ is not ¢ Peter Parley’ himself, he is 
a near relative.’—Lyun News. 

« The Boys? and Girls’ Magazine is received, and.is full of 
interest. [Cis the prince of magazines for children.””—North 
Adams Transcript. 

“It isan elegant littl work, both entertainlng and instruc- 
tive.’—Salem Register. 

“Tris just what children want, and just what they should 
have.”’— Middleton Constitution. 

Parents, Guardiaas, Teachers, who are searching for a mag- 
azine for the young, cannot do better than to subscribe for this 
work. It is published monthly, at Sl a year, in advance, or 
$1.25 if not paid within the year. ‘To clubs it is furnished at 
the following rates, when paid in advance : 


For four copies, $3.00 
For seven copies, 5.00 
For twelve copies, 8.00 
For sixteen copies, 10.00 
For twenty copies, 12.00 


Any peraon who will send in the names of three subscribers 
and three dollars, shall receive the volume of Forrester’s Boys?’ 
and Girls’ Magazine for the year 1849, neatly bound ; and any 
person sending in the names of five new subscribers and five 
dollars, shall receive the volumes of Forrester’s Magazine for 
1848 and 1849,—two years,—being the complete work, neatly 
bound, in two volumes. Here is an opportunity to purchase 
the back volumes very cheap. 

Orders enclosing money may be sent by mail, at our risk, if 
enclosed by the Post Masger. Care must be taken to have 
them plainly addres-ed to BRADBURY & GUILD, 

Feb 6 120 Washington Street, Boston. 


sh AMERICAN FOWL BREEDER. A 
New and Valuable Book—Containing fall information on 


By 





Breeding, Rearing and Management of Domestic Poultry. 
an association of Practical Breeders. 

The above valuable book is just published by John P. Jew- 
ett & Co., Cornhill, Boston, and it is offered at the extremely 
low price of 25 cents per copy, to bring it within the means of 
every man interested in Poultry. 

We want 100 good, faithful Agents, to sell this work in any 
county in New England, New York, Pennsylvania and the 
West in connection with 

Cole’s American Fruit Book and Cole’s American Veterina- 
rian. 

Active and intelligent men can make money at the business. 
Address, post paid, the publishers, 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Cornhill, Boston. 

P. S. The American Fowl Breeder is done up in thin 
covers, and can he sent to any part of the country by mail. 
Any person sending a quarter of a dollar by mail, post paid, 
shall receive a copy of the work. 


Jan 9 
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\ ELROS E CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
i The Spring Term of this School will commence, Wed- 
nesday, March 13, 1850. Instruction will be given in the va- 
rious branches of English education, the Latin, Greek and 
French Languages, Drawing, Painting and Music. The 
course of instruction will be adapted to fit students for College, 
teaching and business in general. This School is located in 
the healthful and picturesque village of Melrose, near the De- 
pot, in a convenient apartment of the Congregational meeting- 
house, 

TeERMs :—For English branches, $6.00; Latin, Greek and 
French, extra, $2.00; Drawing and Painting, extra, $3.00; 
Lessons on Piano Forte and use of instruments, $10.00; 
Board, from $2.00 to $2.50 per week. 

J. U. INGALLS, A. M., Principal. 
3w 


Feb 27 
UST PUBLISHED. Serconp Epiri1on or 


e? Mertnonism in Earnest: Being the History of a 
Great Revival in Great Britain; in which Twenty Thousand 
Souls were Justified, and Ten Thousand Sanctified, in about 
Six Years, through the instrumentality of Rev. James Caugh- 
ey; including an account of those Mental and Spiritual Exer- 
cises which made him so eminent a Revivallst. Selected and 
arranged from ‘** Caughey’s Letters,” by Rev. R. W. Allen, 
and edited by Rev. Daniel Wise, A. M. 
** What is the secret philosophy of those Revivals ?”’ 
“Knee work! Kneg worK!! Kyek work!!!” 
Caughey. 
QG- The first edition of this precious book sold in less than 
a month, ‘The second is now ready. Send in your orders. 
Published by CHARLES H. PEIRCE, No. 5 Cornhill. 
Price $1.00. Gilt $1.50, with liberal discount to wholesale 
purchasers. eptf March 7 


G W. PRUDEN ®& CO., Furniture, 
¢ Feather, and Carpeting Ware Rooms, Wholesale 
and Retail, No. 39 Hanover Street, (opposite the head of 
Portland Street,) where may be found a good assortment of 








Bureaus, Centre ‘Tables, Mattresses, 
Bedsteads, Dining & Common do. Carpeting, 
Sofas, Chairs, Clocks, 

Card Tables, Feather Beds, Looking Glasses, 


and all other articles usually kept in a Furniture Store, and 
warranted to be of good quality, and at as low prices as at any 


other establishment in the city. 
G. W. PRUDEN, 
March 3 A. BURRELL. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I OSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Conducted by the American Medical Education Society, 
The fourth term of Lectures on Midwifery will commence, 
Apri! 3, 1850, and continue three months. ‘Tuition $25. 

Directors—W illavd Sears, Samuel E. Sewall, Enoch C. 
Rolle, Dexter 8. King, Simon G. Shipley. , 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Sec’ry, 25 Cornhill. 
3tis March 13 











prov! DENCE CONFERENCE SEMINA- 


RY, East Greenwicn. 





This Academy, located in the pleasant village of East 
ae ich, is now under the charge of the following individ- 
uals :— 

Rev. Rosert Attyy, A. M.,, Principal and Teacher of 
Mental and Moral Sciences and Ancient Languages. 

Isaac IT. Goopnow, A. M., Teacher of Natural Scien- 
ces and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Frankciin O. Buair, A. B., Teacher of Mathematics 
and English Department. 

GrorGe W. Quereau, A. B., Teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 

Miss. A. CaRoLinE WARREN, Preceptress and Teacher 
of Modern Languages and Ornamental Branches. 

Miss Eciza T. Wuairrvesey, Teacher of Music. 

The Terms and vacations are as follows, viz; 

The Fall Term will commence on the Second Thuraday of 
August and continue eleven weeks. 

The Winter Teri will commence on the First Thursday of 
November and continue eleven weeks. 

The Spring Term will commence on the Third Thursday of 
January , and continue eleven weeks. 

The Suwmer Term will commence on the Third Thursday in 
April, and continue eleven weeks. 

There will be a Vacation of one week at the close of the Fall 
Term ; of two weeks at the close of the Spring Term ; and 
of five weeks at the close of the Summer Term. 

Price of Board, including Fuel and Light, £1.75 per week. 
Washing 36 cents per dozen. Tuition from $4 to $6, accord- 
ing to the studies pursued, 

Instruction on the Piano Forte $8. For further information, 
apply to the Principal, at the Seminary. 


ELISHA HARRIS, President of Trustees. 
Preston Bennet, Secretary. ly—April 18 


OOK HERE. Smitn’s Cieanstnc Com- 
POUND, designed to remove Paint, Pitch, Oils, &e., from 
Ladies’ Dresses andi Men’s Clothing, Hats, Carpets, &e. It 
stands unrivalled. Prepared by Josep Smita, Boston, Ms., 
formerly of Waterville, Me. 

Hear what the well known Rev. E. Madge, of Lynn, and 
others, say of it: 

This certifies, that I have seen Mr. Jos. Smith apply his 
Cleansing Compound, for removing paint, pitch, oil, &e., from 
clothing, hats, &c. Its efficacy has been too apparent to admit 
of a doubt of its being a valuable article for family use, in 
cleansing soiled articles and in restoring them to their wonted 
beauty. E. MupGe. 

Lynn, Aug. 8, 1849. 

From the Mayor of Roxbury, Maas. 

Sir : Having seen experiments made with your Cleansing 
Compound, Lam happy to state that it accomplished the ob- 
jects for which it was prepared in a satisfactory manner. 

H. A. S. DeanBorn. 

To J. Smith, of Waterville, Me. 

Roxbury, Feb. 13, 1850. 

We hereby certify drat we have used Joseph Smith’s Clean- 
sing Compound, for removing oil from carpets, &c., and that 
it fully answers the purpose for which it is recommen ted, 

Ilopman & Sivssy. 





U.S. Hotel, Boston, Feb., 1850. 

Try it fairly, and if satisfaction is not given that it is what 
it is described, return it, and take your money. 

For sale by Peart Martin & Co., 85 Hanover street, and 
by JOSEPH SMITH, Proprietor, 54 Cornhill. 

Feb 20 3 mos 





FRESH STOCK OF MEDICINES. Wiut- 

LIAM Brown, 481 Washington, corver of Elliot Street, 
has completed his extensive alterations, and renewed his stock 
entire, with a well selected and fresh supply of Drugs and 
Medicines, for family ase, and will keep constantly on hand a 
full assortinent of selected Medicines, and all the new Chemi- 
cal Preparations lately introduced by the Medical Faculty, ex- 
pressly for family use ; and the putting up of Physicians’ 
Prescriptions, to which branch of business the most strict per- 
sonal attention is given, and no one is allowed to put up Medi- 
cine except those of long experience and perfect mastera of the 
business. At no time is the establishment left in the care of 
inexperienced lads, 

The sale of all Fancy Goods, Confectionary, Soda, &e., 
discontinued on the Sabbath. Physicians? Prescriptions and 
Family Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

Sept 26 6m 


\ BOOK FOR EVERY METHODIST. 
L MeTuHopisa in EARNEST, or the History of a Great 
Revival, &c. &e., through the instrumentality of Rev. James 
Caughey. By Rev. R.W. Allen, and Rev. Daniel Wise. 
The subscriber is the only Agent for the sale of the above work 
on New London District. Preachers can be supplied at the 
regular wholesale prices, by addressing me at my residence. 
Ss. W. HAMMOND. 
Pomfret Landing, Ct., Jan, 23, 1850. 
Gt 





Jan 30 





B eertys MILLER & CO'’S, (many YEARS 
with Sheldrake, Bigg & Co., London,) 

Improved Patent Artificial Hands, Arms and Legs, (from 
$15.00 to $75 00, warranted.) For lightness, durability, 
shipe and usefulness, are not to be equalled in the Union. All 
orders executed with faithfulness and despatch, - 

Deformities of every Kind, in the spine, limbs or neck, in 
children or adults, caused by disease or otherwise, corrected 
and cared at this establishment for one half the usual charge. 

Surgical Elastic Bandages, (with or without lacing) for Va- 
ricose and enlarged veins, anasarcous swellings and weakness 
- = legs, Elastic Belts, for corpulency, lumbago, &c. in the 

ack, 

Suspender Monitor Shoulder Braces and Chest Expanders. 

Abdominal, Umbilical, Prolapsus and Uterus Supports, 
Crutches, Suspensories, Trusses, &e. &c. 

Directions sent hy post for self-measurement. 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Minter. 

James MILLER, 
A. La Roy Prentice, 
Anatomical Mechaniciane. 

§ Officesand Manufactory , 2 1-2 Bromtield Street, (corner 
of Washington Street, Boston. 

Reference is made to J. C. Warren, M. D., 8. D. Town- 
send, M. D., J. Mason Warren, M. D,, M.S. Perry, M. D., 
D. H. Storer, M. D.; to the Editor of Zion’s Herald, and the 
Editor of Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 





Dec 26 3a 
UBNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 
HOUSE, Nos. 48 and 52 Blackstone Street. W.F. & 


E. H. BRABROOK would inform their friends and custom. 
ers, that they continue at their Old Stand, where may be 
found a good assortinent of Furniture and Feathers, Mattresses, 
Looking Glasses, &c. Goods packed for country trade at 
short notice, 
N. B. Best quality Live Geese Feathers selling verycheap. 
Apr 22 uf 





YOOK-DEPOSITORY. Tre Sunscrrper 

would remind hia religious and worldly friends, and * the 

rest of mankind,” that he is still to be found at No. 56 Corn. 

hill, where he will be happy to supply any kind or quality of 

Books, Letter, Cap, Bill and Note Papers, Drawing Paper, 

Ink, Slates, &e. &c., at the very lowest prices, wholesale and 
retail. Calland see. 


March 6 CHARLES WAITE. 


ANGDON & CO.’S Merepiru ann Bos- 

4 tox Express, for the transmission of Packages, Mon- 
ey, Merchandise, &c., through the North part of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Offices—At Railroad Exchange, Court Square, Boston, and 
at the Passenger’s Depot, Meredith, N. HH. 

b. R. BURNHAM. JAMES F. LANGDON. 
Jan 16 ly 





SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. Parricurar 
J attention will be paid to furnish Sabbath School Books 
from all of the different Depositories at the lowest Depository 
prices. Likewise, a large assortment of Miscellaneous Books, 
well adapted to Sunday Schools, and Adult Libraries, will be 
kept constantly on hand, and sold at the very lowest prices. 


March 6 CHARLES WAITE. 











kA RMER’S AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

DAVID PROUTY & CO., Mansnfacturers and Wholesale 
Dealers of Prowy & Mears’ Celebrated Centre Draft, Side 
Hill, Self Sharpening, and Sub-Soil PLOUGHS, which have 
obiained the highest Premiums ever offered in America, for 
their superior construction, Ease of Draft and beauty of work 
performed by them, so admirably are they adapted to operate 
in the various kinds of soil. 

Also, Hovey’s Improved Hay and Straw Cutters, of various 
sizes; Harrows, Expanding Horse, Hand and Corn Cultiva- 
tors, Fanning Mills, Thermometer, Barrel and Dash Churns, 
Cheese Presses, Root Cutters, Sugar Mills, Corn Shellers, and 
a full and complete assortment of Agricultural Implements, 
now in general use, and to which they are constantly adding 
many new and useful improvements, as the wanta of the Far- 
mer may demand. They have also an extensive assortment of 
Grass, Gaiden, Field and Flower Seeds, which have been 
raised for and selected by them, and which they can confident- 
ly recommend as pure and true to their names. 

In connection with the Agricultural Department, tl ey have 
an extensive assortment of Cooking and Parlor Stoves, of eves 
ry description, suited to the wants of the Farmer, combining 
comfort and convenience, and which they warrant to operate 
in the most perfect manner. 

D. P. & Co. are agents for the sale of Mott’s Agricultural 
(or Farmer’s) Cauldron. 

The Public are respectfully invited to call aud examine the 
above at our Warerooms, 19, 20 & 22 Novth Market Street, 


Boston. 3in0s March 6 
] H. GOODNO, Dentist, No. 210 
@ Wasnincton Street, Boston. ; 
All operations in Surgical and Mechanical Dentistry, faiths. 
fully performed, and warranted to give satisfaction. e 
Refer to Rev. Joseph Cummings, Chelsea, or to Rev. Mark, 


Trafton, Boston. 
Charges reasonable. 3m Dec 19 


EED & CUTLER, Importers anp 
‘UG Wholesale Dealers in Medicines, Paints and Dye Stuffs, 
No. 33 India Street. 
Also, proprietors of the well known and celebrated VeGr- 


TABLE PULMONARY BALsam, for CovGHs, CoLps ard: 
ConsuMPTions; kept and sold generally in New England. 


Price 50 cents. 
6m Dec 12 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


SEEK HIM EARLY, YE SHALL FIND. 
“J am the bright and morning star.”--REVELATIONS. 
BY MARY E. CLEMMER. 


Listen to me, beauteous sisters, 
Ye of sunny brow and tress, 
For I fear that sin’s alluring 
Yet may stain your loveliness. 
Hope's bright star is o’er ye beaming, 
But it sheds a meteor ray, 
And the light that gilds your pathway 
Gleameth but to die away. 
Ihave watched a rose-bud dying, 
And a blossom in its prime, 
When I knew that fairer flowers, 
Faded in the summer time. 
Seck Him early, ye shall find. 


Brothers! ye whose thoughts, aspiring, 
Reach the temple reared by Fame, 
Ye may never gain the summit, 
There to write a glorious name. 
Proud ye are in heart, and fearless, 
Brave and strong, and yet may fall, 
While around the hopes ye cherish, 
Grief may gather like a pall. 
Pleasant are the paths before ye, 
Bright with sunshine and with song— 
Light, and music too, must perish, 
And they cannot linger long. 
When the eye is dim and tearless, 
And the heart a wasted thing, 
Ye will sigh for healing fountains, 
And a new and living spring. 
Seek Him early, ye shall find. 


“Ye are dreamers amid shadows,’ 
For the solemn bell of Time, 
Tells ye to be up and doing, 
Moving for the better clime. 
Hearken! as its measured numbers 
Toll the death-knell of the year, 
Will ye fold your hands in slumber, 
When the night is drawing near? 
Ere life’s sun draws near its setting, 
Seek and find the “better part;” 
Then the dove of peace will hover 
In the temple of the heart. 
Sisters, brothers, seek him early, 
Ye shall find. 
Westfield, March, 1850. 
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THE “ QUALITY.” 


There is an evil I have seen, 

A class, (it is not large I ween,) 

Not rich or poor, but just between, — 
’Tis christened “ Quality.” 

A little circle circumscribed 

By those, whose witless, shallow pride 

Has sense and reason both defied, 
And made them “ Quality.” 


With them the loafer finds his place; 

A grin adorns his whiskered face, 

With monkey skill and baboon grace, 
He apes the “ Quality.” 


The useful class of working men, 
The good industrious citizen, 
May prized and valued be—bnt then 
They are not “ Quality.” 
The man of cultivated mind, 
Is ever affable and kind, 
And such an one I therefore find 
Is never “ Quality.” 


Oft, when the twilight breezes sigh, 
And stars are dimly seen on high, 
Like spectres I see gliding by 

The * Quality.” 


To see the wondrous pains they take 

To walk by rule, would often wake 

My sympathies, did it not make 
Them * Quality.” 

They ’ve rules by which they eat and drink, 

They’ve pattern copies for a wink, 

And always when they try to think, 
’T is done like “ Quality.” 

O, how I’ve often laughed to see 

The lofty self-complacency 

Of those, whose aim was just to be 
Accounted “ Quality.” 


In vain I struggle to restrain 
My mirth, it racks my sides with pain, 
And yet“it comes, again, again, 

And all for “ Quality.” 


So wearied here my pencil stays, 
Through many a devious path it strays, 
But never does it seek the praise 
Of would-be “ Quality.” 
Harmony. 
Hebron, Ct. 











~_ BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mrs. ANNA WaRReEN died in Hollis, Me., 
Nov. 27, aged 91 years, consort of Mr. Joshua 
Warren, whv died Feb. 27 of the same year, a 
revolutionary soldier. They were among the 
early fruits of Methodism in this part of the 
country, having journied some forty or fifty 
years on the Christian pilgrimage. Peace be to 
their sleeping dust. 











E. F. Buaxe. 
North Biddeford, Me., March 4. 





Bro. Abram Nasu died in Columbia, Me., 
Dec. 11, aged 84 years. He experienced re- 
ligion when 17 years old; joined the M. E. 
Church in 1798, when Peter Jayne labored on 
Pleasant River circuit, Me., and continued his 
relation to the church until called to his reward. 
The itinerant was ever welcome to his house 
and table. Jesse Lee, Duncan McCall, and the 
preachers who have labored in this section have 
experienced his hospitality. He has left an 
aged companion and seven chiidren. | 


E. H. Smatt. 





Columbia, Me., March 1. 





Acnsan Spracur, one of the oldest and 


Joun Wesiey Basrorp, only son of widow 
Betsey Basford, of Chester, N. H., died of con- 
sumption, Feb. 15. He was taken with bleed- 
ing at the Jungs last September, and gradually 
failed till the weary wheels of life stood still. 
He sought and found the Saviour to be precious 
to his soul. He left agood evidence of his ac- 
ceptance with God, and, we trust, has gone to 
join a father and sister in that better world 
above. ‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” 

James ADAMS. 

Raymond, N. H., Feb. 28. 





Sister Nancy, wife of Bro. A. L. Frost, 
died at Biddeford, Me., Jan. 11, of hermorhage 
of the lungs, in the full assurance of a bliss- 
ful immortality. She was one of the “ sweet 
singers of Israel’’-—a member of our choir. 
But the Lord has called her at the early age of 
27 years, to sing, we trust, with that portion of 
his family that have been “ called up higher.” 

H. M. Brake. 

Biddeford, Me., March 1. 





Mr. Apet Hype died in Columbia, N. H., 
Jan. 4, aged 83 years. Bro. Hyde was among 
the first fruits of Methodism in this region, 
having been a member of the M. E. Church for 
about forty years. Having fought the good 
fight, and finished his course, and kept the faith, 
we trust he has received a crown of life. 

J. W. SPeNcER. 


GHILDREN. 


THE PEACHES. 
TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN FABLE FOR 
CHILDREN. 














A 


A husbandman brought home from the city 
five peaches, the finest that wereever seen. His 
children saw the fruit for the first time. On 
that account they were amazed, and rejoiced 
when they saw the beautiful peaches with rosy 
cheeks and soft down. ‘The father divided them 
among his four children, and also gave one to 
their mother. 


In the evening, when the children were retir-| 


ing to their chamber, the father said, ** Well, how 
did those fine peaches taste ?”’ . 

** Delicious, lovely, father,” said the eldest. 
“Tt is a fine fruit somewhat acid, and yet of so 
mild a flavor, I have carefully preserved my 
stone, and intend to grow a tree from it.” 

** Well done,” said the father; ‘*that I call 
prudently providing for the future, as becomes a 
husbandman.” 

‘I ate mine immediately,” said the youngest, 
‘and threw away the stone: mother gave me 
also half of hers. O! it tasted so sweet and 
melted in my mouth.” 

“ Well,”’ said the father, ‘ you have not acted 
very prudently, but quite naturally, and in a 
childish manner. There is still room in life for 
you to become prudent.” 

Then began the second son: “I picked up 
and opened the stone which my brother threw 
away. ‘There was in it a kernel which tasted 
like a nut; but I sold my peach and obtained 
as much money for it as will purchase twelve 
when I go to the city.” 

The father nodded his head, and said, ** that 


was very shrewd, but it is not becoming a child, | 


at least it is not natural. Heaven preserve you 
from becoming a merchant. And you, Edmund?” 
said the futher. 

Frankly and sincerely answered Edmund, * I 
gave my peach to the son of our neighbor, the 


For the Herald and Journal. 
HUMILITY. 
What is it? The poet has described it as 


“that low, sweet root 
From which all the heavenly graces shoot ;” 


but Wesley has perhaps given the best defini- 
tion: a just estimate of one’s self. And is not 
that idea correct and beautiful? Do we not 
see in it a principle of self-appraisement ?—the 
exact medium between two extremes of equal 
danger; an inadequate opinion on the one 
hand, and an extravagant valuation on the 
other. 

Humility, then, seems a nice and exact bal- 
ancing of the two great extremes of human 
passion—the beautiful stand-point between two 
follies, presumptuous pride, and dejected mean- 
ness. As a grace in the moral system, it seems 
to stand much as the earth does, midway be- 
tween two forces, neither being able to pre- 
ponderate. Now, as it would be the earth’s 
ruin to move it ever so little from the line of 





in the night, together with a Mr. Orange Clarke 
and Mr. Hooper, belonging to the town, accom- 

anied them to the house of the supposed crim- 
inal. He was easily taken. The surprise and 
distress of Mrs. Boorn are not easily described ; 
it excited the compassion of those who had 
come to take away her husband, and they made 
her some presents, The prisoner was put in 
irons and brought to Manchester, the 15th day 
of May. He peremptorily asserted innocence, 
and declared he knew nothing of the murder of 
his brother-in-law. The prisoners for a time 
were kept apart, but as nothing material trans- 
pired they. were confined in the same room. 
Stephen denied the evidence brought against 
him by Jesse, and treated him with severity. 
Many days were consumed in the examination, 
and the evidence was much against them. Lewis, 
son of Calvin, testified ‘that he saw his uncle 
Stephen knock down his father, was frightened 
and ran home. Jesse, after an interview with 
his brother, denied that Stephen ever told him 
that he killed Calvin, and affirmed that what he 


mittee contributed the money the refreshments 
would have cost (about twenty dollars) for the 
use of the preacher over and above their ordi- 
nary gifts. Was not this the better way, and is 
it not worthy of imitation? 

Another feature about the visit: with a slight 
exception the contributions were in money ; very 
little in kind. This plan should be followed as 
far as practicable, the recipient at these meetings 
knows his wants better than the congregation, 
and with cash he can supply them; the other 
plan of giving may encumber him with useless 
urticles, and besides not give facility for the pay- 
ment of debts which sometimes burden preach- 
ers as well as laymen. 

I throw out these suggestions for the consid- 
eration of friends who may resolve to have 
donation visits, and hope the hints will be use- 
ful. OTHNIEL. 

New York city. 
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PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 


For the Herald and Journal. 
“IS THE HALF CENTURY ENDED ?” 


Bro. Stevens:—Permit one, who seldom 
troubles you with communications, to say a few 
words upon this all-important question. No- 
ticing an article in the Herald of Feb. 27, upon 
the subject, induced me to write. The writer 
of that article, 1 think, has confounded two 
methods of reckoning years: by centuries and 
whole numbers. On this, his principal argu- 
ment is based. He says, ‘all agree to number 
the present century 18;”’ in this he is in error, 
When we reckon by centuries, we apply the 
number 19, and not 18 to the present. Did we 
reckon years generally in centuries, instead of 
whole numbers, we should doubtless give the 
present date thus: March 4, year 50, century 
19; or as the *“ Friends’ do: 3d month, 4th, 
&c.; and no one would contend that the figures 
19 should give place to those of 18. As thus 
expressed, the figures would be understood as 
meaning 3d, 4th, 50th, and 19th: representing 





had reported about him was false. The evidence 
appeared so strong against the prisoners that 
they were committed to await their trial before 
the Supreme Court to be holden in September. 

‘* The indictment was presented at the Septem- 
ber court, but the trial took place in October 
following, (1819.) To the charge of murder, 
the prisoners plead not guilty. Much evidence 
was rejected as irrelevant. The case was given 
to the jury, after a short, judicious and impres- 
sive charge, by his honor Judge Doolittle, fol- 
lowed by a lengthy and appropriate one, by the 
honorable Judge Chase. After an absence of 
about an hour, the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. After ashort recess, Judge Chase, with 
the most tender and sympathetic emotion, which 
he was unable to suppress, pronounced the aw- 
ful sentence, ‘That the criminals be remanded 
back to prison, and that on the 28th day of 
January next, between the hours of ten and 
two o’clock, they be hanged by the neck until 
each of them be dead, and may the Lord have 
mercy on their souls.’ 

** Soon after this the sentence of Jesse was 
commuted from death to imprisonment for life, 
which he received with peculiar satisfaction. 
Efforts to secure the same favor for Stephen 
were unsuccessful. On the 29th of October, 
Jesse was removed from the jail in Manchester, 
to the State Prison at Windsor.” 

No pen can describe the agony of Stephen’s 
mind. As Mr. Haynes entered his cell a few 
days before news came that Calvin was alive, he 
said, ** Mr. Haynes, I see no way but I must 
die; everything works against me; but I aman 
innocent man; this you will know after 1 am 
dead ;” bursting into tears, he added ‘ what 
wiil become of my poor wife and children! they 
are in needy circumstances, and I love them bet- 
ter than life itself." Being told that God would 
take care of his children, he replied, ‘1 don’t 
want to die, I wish they would let me live even 
in this situation some longer; perhaps scme- 
thing may take place to convince people I am 
innocent,” Shortly after this, news was receiv- 
ed from a Mr. Wm. Polhamusin, Dover, N. J., 
where Calvin had lived ever since April, 1813. 
When the letter was read to Stephen, he was 
But away we stretch our flight on waxen wings! scarcely able to sustain the shock. He said ‘the 
to reach the sun; what wonder if we meet an believed if Calvin had then appeared, it would 
Icarian fall. Yes, this pride would | have caused his immediate death. 


this perfect adjustment, so it would be the ruin 
of this grace to disturb its position. 

A just estimate of one’s self. Ah, whose wis- 
dom is sv great, whose knowledge of himself so 
full, whose prudence so exact as to be adequate 
to gain and preserve this precious spiritual 
treasure ! 

It is like the needle of the compass, perfectly 

‘balanced on its delicate point, charged with the 
magnetism of faith, pointing, amid sunshine 
and storm, calm and tempest, to the polar star 
of religion—the Star of Bethlehem. What 
passion-tost soul is there, that can, amid the 
conflicts of the carnal elements within him, gain 
this perfect balance-point of peace. 

Let us but attempt it unaided, and how soon 
shall we be forced to discover the intoxication 
of the natural man, by his fitful reelings, and 
eccentric and reckless movements. How have 
all who have been so happy as to gain it been 
obliged, confidingly, to lay their dizzy heads on 
the bosom of God, and to place their feeble and 
tremulous hands in his, and ask for wisdom to 
direct. 

We naturally rush to extremes. Man loves 
not a regular orbit. Like comets he rushes to 
the sun and is scorched, and then to get cool 
again and check the pain, to the dark regions of 
ice and is frozen. Thus from point to point of 

-equal folly and equal danger healternates. Never 
just right. His conceptions of himself are 
either tuo high or too low. 

We are like- machines of complex arrange- 
ments and quick motions, without a balance 
wheel. The motion is irregular, fitful and ec- 
centric. Give us but humility, and the balance 
wheel is restored—the motion even and uni- 
form. 

We are rash and heedless, and this gives us 
injury; and then our self-conceit furnishes a 
remedy worse than the disease. ‘The golden 
medium of security from the one, and of cer- 
tainty in the other, is lost; humility is wanting. 

We are proud and fond of soaring. The 
voice of this celestial grace is not heeded: 


“ Be wise; 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise.” 











Even now a 


the current day, the current month, the current 
What relation does each member of the|Ye@t, and the current century. When we use 
church sustain to this Institution? Evidently | the whole numbers 1850, they are not to be un- 
that of patron. | derstood as so many centuries ; but as one thou- 
There is nothing pompous or striking in the sand eight hundred and fifty years; in the same 
relation. If there is anything dear or attrac- | S©nse In which they would have been, had the 
tive in the relations of the patron and the bene- term century ey been known. And I think 
factor, all that there is pertains to these rela-| they mean the 1850th year of the Christian era. 
tions. We do not say that this Seminary is all| Certainly we understand them in this sense, 
that it might be or that it should have been; | When representing the page of a book ; and why 
nor are we called upon by either justice or pru- | 2Ot — inscribed upon a page of the book 
dence to blame any who have been connected | of time?” 
with its prudential arrangements. We see it in The writer says, “ It would be equally cor- 
the care of several persons of high literary and rect, if it were custom, to say instead of Feb. 15, 
educational attainments, struggling not for being | 1850, eighteen hundred—plus fifty years—plus 
alone, but fora higher and more enlarged ca- | 0M month—plus fifteen days. " He means, | 
reer of usefulness. It appeals to every exalted |S¥ppose, 18 centuries, plus 50 years, plus 15 
sentiment. ays. Why not plus 2 months, on the same 
I would lay this Institution before my breth- principle as plus 50 years, plus 15 days; or on 
ren as a matter of earnest solicitude and atten-| the same principle as plus 1 month, plus 49 
tion. Let it be elevated to a higher grade ; | Years, plus 14 days. He evidently wrote on 
(which would be an easy matter if our hearts | the 15th day of February, the current day of 
were set on so good an enterprise) let its friends |the month, and yet he says plus 15 days, in- 
exert their best endeavors for this object; let | cluding the current day of the month; and, I 
them erect more buildings; and let the exam-| think, in the y -plaeepprend the current year of 
ples of self-denying Methodists in other Confer- | the century. The principle, I admit, would be 
ences be emulated by those of the same charac- | Correct, if correct numbers were used. But cus- 
ter in this. The Principal, if I understood him | tom has adopted terms, in computing time, rep- 
at the last Conference, only asks for an adequate | resenting current time. All must admit, that 
number of pupils. But is not this too limited a |!" keeping the days of the month, we use num-~- 
request for the largely benevolent heart to grant? | bers representing current days. The same is 
This is as if he had said, bless your sons and true of months of the year ; both, by the gener- 
daughters with an education at our Seminary | @lity who use words, and the Friends who use 
and you confer enough on us. Do this, breth- | figures. ab nee : 
ren. Domore. ‘The Seminary should have a) He says again, the first year could have 
library and a more extensive apparatus ; a small | 2° date in years, till a yout had passed, then 
gift from many kind friends would supply these the date was one ; so the first century could not 
needs. I would not be understood as appealing | have been called one till passed. If the first 
to those who do only under the impulse of sud- | Year and first century could not have been called 
den emotions and strong excitement, but rather One while passing, then the first day could not 
to those who see somewhat of justice in the | D@ve been called one, till passed ; nor could the 
claims of such an Institution. ‘first month have been numbered one, till the 
Do not regard this as addressed to the preach- second had commenced. If so, when we date 
ers only or chiefly. They will be the subjects | March 11, 1850, using the word March =” the 
of appeal in due time. I would speak to those | place of the numeral 3, we mean that 1850 1s 
members of the church who are engaged in lu- Past, and 51 is current ; that March is past, 
crative employments ; to those who think it a and April current ; and that the 4th of April is 
matter of discontent if they do not earn a half, Past. and the 5th current. : ; 
one, two, three, or more dollars per day exclu. Though the term century is generally applied 
sive of all expenses. Also, a word would not /to years, yet it is not invariably. The Romans 


“ Soar untrodden heights, and seem at home 
Where angels bashful look.” 


And then again, if our wings are clipped, and 
disappointment brings 


“The blighted prospects of an anxious life,” 


we sink into dejection, and see but 


sick Geerge, who has the fever. He was not “gathered dust, where we had hoped to see 


| painful faintness was created.’’ 
which still existed saved his life. 
On the 22nd of December, Calvin arrived in 


The doubt 
| 


‘sion. The court suspended business for some 
| hours, to gaze upon one who had _ been dead, as 
Towards evening of the same 
| day, he arrived in Manchester. The town was 


| they believed. 


| 
| Bennington, where the county court was in ses-| 


be out of place to those who can lay their hand 
on hundreds and thousands of dollars income 
per annum. Here is a good investment for your | 
money ; it will be profitable to you, accounting | 
the eternal existence of the soul far more profit- | 
able than investments in State stocks, in rail- | 
road, or in bank stocks. Remember that you! 


applied it to a company of 100 men. A Centu- 
rion was captain of 100, ora century of men. 
Then, by the above rule, if he were numbering 
them, when he said ninety-nine, his company 
would be full; and 100 would be 1 of the sec- 
ond century. 

If the date of the article referred to does not 


are then counting on usury which is sure, whose declare the 50th year of the 19th century to be 
dividend does not depend on the fluctuations of the current year, then the whole world has 


willing to take it, but I placed it upon his bed 
and came away.” 

** Now,” said the father, “‘ who has made the 
best use of his peach ?” 

The three cried, that brother Edmund had; 
but Edmund was silent, and their mother kissed 
the tears from his eyes. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 3, 4, 2, 15, was a good man. 
My 19, 2, 3, 3, 2, 15, is a girl’s name. 
My 11, 3, 4, 18, 19, was a good man. 
My 8, 16, 8, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, is a girl’s name. 
My 2, 2, 10, 4, 3, is a good man. 
My 8, 2, 17, 2, 1, is a girl’s name. 
My 8, 12, 9, 19, is a boy's name. 
My 3, 4, 13, 13, 4, 3, is a boy’s name. 
My 14, 1, 2, 7, 13, is a useful guide to seamen. 
My 8, 13, 4, 5, 6, is a family article. 
My 15, 2, 13, is a covering for the head. 
My 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, is a useful animal. 
My 19, 11, 3, is a nickname. 
My 18, 15, 16, 10, 14, 1, is a street in Boston. 
My whole is a splended edifice in the city of Boston. 


G. S. H. H. 





ANSWER 
To Enigma in the Herald of Feb. 27. 


The richest fruits.” val alive. Guns were fired. The prison door 

Ka : | was unbolted, and Calvin stood before his con- 

But humility would save it all; and thus avert! jected murderer! He gazed upon the chains 
the pain of wounded pride on the one hand, and asked, ** What is that for?” Stephen an- 
prevent the crushing burden of sorrowful dejec-! swered, * because they say I murdered you.” 
tion on the other. , ; 


” 


dé ob Anis |Calvin replied, ** you never hurt me.’ Calvin 
Finally, humility can alone secure within us’ returned to New Jersey. He was still deranged 


the presence of the blessing of God. He de- jn intellect. The criminals, of course regained 
lighteth to dwell in the hearts of the humbleand their liberty. Oo. i. 8. 


contrite. O, precious treasure! more valuable} ; 3 y r 
art thou then thousands of gold and silver !| RES a 
More to be desired than crowns and sceptres ! | 
Celestial grace, which descendeth from the! 
mountain of God, and resteth in willing hearts | DONATION VISITS. 
in the vale of flesh! Thou art one of the! Bn. Beseus ~~ These hoes b — 
choice things of heaven, and happy is the man) *. — ios “pan meen mene wats a 
who is blest with the spirit that thou inspireth. | mecinesnceR a ee ee re aes 
A. F. B. Paget poe and con on the subject of giving 
West Newbury, March, 1850. | Visits ; | heaps J have perused with interest, and 
/must say in my judgment stronger arguments 
| may be adduced against them, as a general usage, 

than can be urged in their favor. 

Let it become a settled plan with the stewards 
| thift the minister is to have a Donation visit, 
}and it is next to impossible to prevent the con- 
Bro. Stevens:—The following account of| sequence that the fact will have its influence 
the famous trial and condemnation of the Boorns,| upon the provision for the support of the 
in Vermont, is based on the authority of the preacher, and his allowance be graduated in 
late Rev. Lemuel Haynes, A. M., who was fa-| reference to what may be given at such meeting ; 
miliar with the whole affair, and visited and con- 





For the Herald and Journal. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A MARVELLOUS CASE, 


the times, the circulating medium, or the peace | 
and troubles of nations. 

Do not mark the history of this Institution 
for the purpose of beholding its aberrations, | 
but rather sum up the amount of your gifts, 
your influence exerted, and your prayers offered 
for the blessings of Heaven upon its teachers 
and students. Nor should it be forgotten that | 
it is a very rare occurrence that an Institution of | 
this grade at low rates of tuition can pay its | 
way. begin with the first institutions of Eu- 
rope and America, and extend your calculations 
down to those of the lowest order, and see how 
generally they have been sustained by benefices, 
legacies and contributions. Self-sustaining in- 
stitutions are the exceptions and not the rule. | 
Take Yale College of America, for an illustra-| 
tion of our position; look over its statistics; | 
it began its career on gifts, and has beén sus- 
tained up to this time on the gratuities of indi- 
viduals and of the State. Nor was it thought 


strangely fallen into an error; a mistake as 


|great as that of calling the present the 19th 


century, though it were the 18th century. 
Acts of our Legislatures, and principal legal 
instruments of the past year, are dated In the 
year of our Lord .one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-nine. Does in the year mean during 
the year, or after the year? does it declare the 
49th year then current, or passed ? 

As by common dates we give the current day 
of the month, the current month of the yearand 
the current century of the Christian era, so, I 
think, we give the current year of the century. 
If so, the present is the 5Uth year of the present 
century, and the half century is not ended. 

CALAMUS. 

Down East, March 4. 


We admit still the discussion of this subject as an 


‘amusement of our readers, if nothing more—for amuse- 


It 
The ques- 


ment is not without its value, even in a newspaper. 
seems to us, however, an easy case to settle. 


that such bestowments of the State of Connecti- | tion is this: Is ha/fof the present century past? Now 


cut were unnecessary until the Wesleyan Uni-| what is a century; why one hundred. Well, then, lay 

. oe: Zi. . | ; " f 
versity petitioned for aid, and then how quickly | down one hundred gold dollars, count off 49 of them, and 
was the antiquated doctrine of self-support ex- | let us have the remainder as a half hundred; we will 


humed and brought to public notice. ‘Take an- | gladly accept the bargain repeated every hour in every 
other instance of extensive individual and State | day for the remaining part of the nineteenth century. Is 
patronage, Harvard College. Let the history of | there a live Yankee who will “ strike” the bargain with us? 


versed with the prisoners. 


They resided in 





most devoted members of the M. E. Church in 
this place, ** fell asleep in Jesus” on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 20, at East Hartford, Conn., aged | 
49 years. Death, though sudden, found her 
watching. ‘* Sweet is the memory of the dead.” 
Joun F. SHEerriyp. 
South Coventry, March 4. 


Mr. Josuvua Paine died in Provincetown, 
Feb. 19, aged 62 years. He was a consistent 
Christian, and a worthy member ‘of the M. E. 
Church for more than thirty years. During his 
last illness he enjoyed great peace of mind, suf- 
fered but little from bodily pain, and his was a 
remarkably easy death. 








Mrs. Jane S. Bercuer died Feb. 13, aged 
27 years. She obtained religion and joined the 
M. E. Church about five years ago. She died 
as the Christian dies. 

A. B. Wueerer. 

Provincetown, Ms., March 5. 





Mrs. Mary Sueare, wife of Joseph S. Crarx, 
died in Fuirtield, Me., of lung fever, aged 35 
years. At the age of 15 she experienced re- 
ligion and joined the M. E. Church at Kittery, 
Me. She lived a practical Christian, and en- 
joyed in her distressing illness the consolations 
of the Gospel. “1 love my Saviour, and | 
know he loves me,” were among her last expres- 
sions. 








“ Blessed is he that considereth thegpoor.” 
Melrose. E. A. Lynpe. 





CHARADE. 

Taken from an old number of Zion’s Herald. 
Take the name of the virtue, that fools always hated, 
The name of the elements, of which we’re created, 
Take the light called the greater, alight we so much need, 
And the cord, that constrained our Saviour to bleed, 
Take the name of the garden, from which man was driven, 
And the period, when all ought to set out for Heaven ; 
The initials of these, when collected are such, 
Spell the name of the first of the Methodist Church. 

Melrose. E. A. Lynpe. 





ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 29 letters. 

My 23, 3, 8,11, 21, 27, is what my 23, 24, 17, 6, 25, 9, 

led the Israelites through. 

My 18, 2, 24, 4, 5, 14, 16, 13, is what my 14, 12, 22, 2, 
7, 10, was cast into. 

My 23, 19, 15, 8, 20, is where my 23, 7, 5, 25, 17, would 
not walk because my 23, 16, 15, 5, sought to kill 
him. 

My 7,1, 26, 28,is one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

My 13, 2, 29, 7, isa river in Egypt. 

My whole is what every Methodist should have in his 
Samily. O. C.* 

Great Falls, N. H., Jan. 31. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


STAMMERING. 

At a recent meeting of the ** Society of Nat- 
ural History,’ Dr. Warren alluded to a simple, 
easy and effectual cure fur stammering, which is 
known to be generally a mental, and nota phy- 
sical defect. It is, simply, at every syllable pro- 
nounced, to tap at the same time with the fin- 
ger; by so doing, the most inveterate stammer- 
er will be surprisedto find that he can pronounce 
quite fluently, and by long and constant prac- 
tice he will pronounce perfectly well. This may 
be explained in two ways—either by a sympa- 
thetic and consentaneous action of the nerves of 
voluntary motion in the finger and in those of 
the tongue, which is the most probable; we 
know, as Dr. Gould remarked, that a stammer- 
er, who cannot speak a sentence in the usual 
way, can articulate perfectly well when he intro- 
duces rhythmical movement and sings it; or it 
may be that the movement of the finger distracts 
the attention of the individual from his speech, 
and allows a free action of the nerves concerned 
in articulation. | 

Please publish the above, Mr. Editor, for the 
benefit of those afflicted thus. N.P., Jn. 











Manchester, Vt. Calvin had married a sister of 
the Boorns. C. had been in a state of mental 
derangement for some years, and was incapable 
of attending to the concerns of his family, which 
was scattered among the connections. C. sud- 
denly disappeared, the 7th day of May, 1813; 


but this excited but little inquiry, as he had of- | 


ten done so before. However, some observa- 
tions made by Stephen and Jesse Boorn led to 
suspicions that they had murdered him. A Mr. 
Boorn, (uncle of S. and J.,) dreamed that Rus- 
sel Calvin came to his bed and told him he had 
been murdered, and directed him to the spot 
where he was buried. This dream was repeat- 
ed the third time. The place pointed out was 
the one talked of before the dream. On exam- 
ining the spot a large knife, a pen-knife, and a 
button were found. 


there is also some danger of the congregation at 
large being governed by the same views when 
called on for their contributions — repressing 


be expected to give at the friendly interviews. 

This I presume all will admit is wrong, and 
is in fact a diversion of the original design of 
these greetings between pastor and people ; they 
were intended as a spontaneous offering from 
the latter to manifest their respect, affection, 
and good will towards their spiritual guide, and 
what was given was to be over and above the 
compensation fixed by the proper officers of the 
church, and whatever was received or these oc- 
casions was not to be considered as making up 
a portion of -the salary of the minister. 

‘There may, however, be cases in which dona- 
tion visits are fully justified—these arise when 





'the preacher by some providential o¢currence 
These, except the large} has during the year been called on to sustain 


knife, the wife of Calvin recognized as having extraordinary expense: expenses that were not 
been her husband's. Attention was attracted to anticipated at the commencement of the Confer- 
a hollow stump by a dog, from the roots of|ence year, and of course not provided for: the 


which he ‘** drew a cluster of bones.”” Further 
examination brought from the cavity of the 
stump, two toe-nails of the human foot. These 
were believed by many to be fragments of Cal- 
vin's body. Many of the bones seemed to have 
passed through the fire. Soon after C’s disap- 
pearance, a barn had been burned by accident. 
‘rhe Boorns burned a log heap about the same 
time. near where the body was supposed to be 
buried. It was proved, that on the day of C’s 
disappearance, he had quarreled with the Boorns. 

** The examination of Jesse Boorn,” says our 
authority, ‘* commenced April 27th, (six years 
after the disappearance of C.) Search was 
made on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday for the body, during which time those 
discoveries were made above alluded to. Jesse 
was on the eve of being set at liberty, but on 
Saturday, about 10 o'clock, he with a trembling 
voice, observed that the first time he had an 
idea his brother Stephen had murdered Calvin 
was when he was here last winter; he then sta- 
ted that heand Russell were hoeing in the Glaz- 
ier lot; that there was a quarrel between them, 
and Calvin attempted to run away; that he 
struck him with a club or stone on the back 
part of his neck or head, and fractured his skull, 
and supposed he was dead. He could not tell 
what had become of the body. 

“The authority issued a warrant to appre- 
hend Stephen, who, about two years before, had 
renfoved to Denmark, Lewis county, New York, 
198 miles. Capt. Truman Hill, grand jury-man 
for the town of Manchester, Esquire Raymond, 
and Mr. R. Anderson, set out for Denmark, 
and arrived there in three days. They called 


causes for such unusual outlays need not be sta- 
ted—they at once present themselves, and in 
such cases | see no objection to a Donation visit. 

it may be interesting to your numerous read- 
ers to be informed that such visits have been quite 
common in our persuasion in New York, though 
1 am inclined to think they are fallen into dis- 
use; however, allow me to state some of the 
particulars of one I attended in this city a few 
evenings since. It was given to the pastor of 
one of our most intelligent congregations, and 
was resolved on in consequence of unusual calls 
upon the pecuniary means of the minister occa- 
sioned by domestic afflictions. 

Suffer me to digress a moment to relate an 
anecdote: A gentleman in Paris distinguished 
for his wealth and benevolence gave a dinner 
party! the table was well supplied with substan- 
tials and viands, but there was a fish just com- 
ing in season, the price of which was enormous; 
the guests were expecting this delicacy—the 
plates were removed and a large covered dish 
placed in the center of the table—all anticipated 
it contained the rare production of the water, 
but the covering being taken off, in the place of 
the fish was found peices of gold equal to the 
number of the guests: each was invited to take 
one, and the host informed his surprised visitors 
he took this method to show them it was from 
no feeling of parsimony, the fish was not provid- 
ed; and therefore he had put the money instead 
of the fish on the plate—this so pleased the 
company they proposed each to add an equal 
amount and bestow the whole on the poor, and 
thus a handsome sum was raised for the needy. 

So with respect to our donation visit—it was 





on Mr. Eleazer S. Sylvester, inn-keeper, who 


decided to have no refreshments, but the com- 


this institution be statistically developed, and | 


As we give two articles on the subject this week, and 


we do not ask a more powerful argument as the | have given many before, we must be allowed to close the 


liberal feelings, with the consideration they will | 


basis of an appeal to the candor and liberality 
of the members of our churches. R. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
WHICH HALF OF THE CENTURY IS IT? 


Mr Epitor:—lIt is surprising how much 
discussion this question has elicited ; it is the 
topic of debate in almost every neighborhood, 
and many clergymen have preached semi-cen- 
tennial sermons, while others think the time has 
not yet arrived for the delivery of such dis- 
courses. 

A correspondent in the Herald of the 27th 
ult. thinks that ** our own beloved editor, though 
most always right, is wrong thistime.”” But we 
think that if our editor is always as near right 
as he is on this question, we shall have no reason 
to complain of his errors. 

It appears to us that the mere translation of 
the two latin words of which A and D are the 
initials, is sufficient to settle this question. Anno 
Domini expresses current or passing time, and 
not finished or completed time. To us the 
arguments of your correspondent appear very 
superficial. His great mistake is manifest when 
he said ** the year one and the first year are not 
identical.” Most certainly they are identical, 
perfectly synonymous. ‘The Christian era com- 
menced at the birth of Christ. From that time 
till one year had elapsed, it was the year one of 
the Christian era. If it was not the year one of 
the Christian era, what year was it? It was in 
the Christian era. But mark, it was in or dur- 
ing the year one; that is while this year was 
current or passing time. 

In dating legal instruments during the present, 
year we write:—In the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty. Now if the 
fiftieth year is completed, past, finished, then 
most certainly it is not now in the year fifty of 
the present century. 

But again, every body knows the birth of 
Christ is said to have happened in the year of 
the Julian period 4714. If therefore 1850 years 
have been completed since that time, this pres- 
ent year must be the year of the Julian period 
6564, for 4714 plus 1850 equals 6564, but the 
present year is the year of the Julian period, six 
thousand five hundred and sixty three, and not 
six thousand five hundred and sixty four, your 
correspondent remarks that * this is a question 
of mathematical parlance ;”’ so it seems to us, 
and that mathematical demonstration cannot be 
plainer than that this is the last year of the first 
half, and not the first year of the last half of 





the present century. N. WESTERN. 


| discussion here.—Epir7or. 





EARLY RISING. 


A talented physician remarks, that ‘ early 
irising is the stepping stone to all that is great 
and good. Both the mind and the body are in- 
vigorated by the practice and much valuable 
time is gained, that is lost to the sluggard. It 
is the basis upon which health and wealth is 
‘founded. The early morning is the best period 
\for reflection and study, for it is then, after re- 
ifreshing sleep that the mind is most vigorous 
and calm. The statesman as well as the mer- 
| chant arranges his plans for the coming day, and 


‘all passes smoothly ; while he who wastes his 


"morning in bed, loses much of that valuable 
‘commodity of life—time—which is never regain- 
ied. Early rising will often make the poor man 
rich; the contrary, will too often begger the 
wealthiest. It will do much towards making 
|the weak strong: and the reverse will enfeeble 
|the strongest. Second sleep very generally 
'produces head-ache and languor. There is 
nothing more true than that ** He who loses an 
hour in the morning, is seeking it the remainder 
of the day.” Surgere diluculo saluberimam est. 
All our greatest men have been early risers ; 
for instance—Newton, Franklin, Washington, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Chantry, Reynolds, Hunter, 
Seldon and Erskine.” 





> 





The sweetest revenge is to do good to your 
enemies. 
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Savoy, March 5, 1850. 
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